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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


Last month when I published 
the current non-fiction needs of 
Argosy, the thought occurred: 
“Now, there’s editor our 
strictly male writers would like to 
meet — Lillian Genn, feminine 
non-fiction editor of this thor- 
oughly masculine monthly.” 

To my request for her picture, 
Miss Genn (in home life she’s 
Mrs.) responded instantly, but 
she wrote, “I don’t know how the 
boys around Argosy will like it, 
for I am usually hiding behind 
them and not revealing that the article editor wears 
petticoats, honest!” 

She says that the picture on our cover flatters 
her (what a woman!) but with Argosy’s circulation 
hooming, her house being painted, and her boy 
home from school with a dozen other kids around 
the place, she really didn’t have time to have a new 
one taken. (We’re glad she didn’t. We like her as 
she is—or was.) 

But how did she happen to become non-fiction 
editor of Argosy? It’s a short story, as she tells it. 
She started writing for newspapers and magazines 
whfle going to high school, and “was perhaps the 
youngest reporter ever to join the staff of the 
Public Ledger Syndicate of Philadelphia.” She 
covered New York, Washington, and Hollywood for 
them for several years, then went abroad, covering 
the Near East and Europe. 

Later, she got married, free lanced and had arti- 
cles in most of the top magazines. About four years 
ago Mr. Steeger—publisher of Popular Publications 
—phoned her to handle features. She is still hand- 
ling them. “Since I have always worked with men, 
editing a men’s magazine is doing what comes nat- 
urally!” she declares. 

© 


Many a summer Sunday as John and I would 
drive up Sunshine Canon to our favorite scenic 
reading spot, we would wonder as we passed by a 
certain mail-box who Rabe-Fisher was—or were. 
We didn’t connect the name “Fisher” with “Aileen 
Fisher of Gold Hill” about whom we had seen 
items from time to time in the Boulder Camera, 
often referring to her as the author of “The Coffee 
Pot Face,” a Junior Literary Guild selection several 
years ago. 

I learned more about Aileen Fisher when I wrote 
to Wilma K. McFarland, editor of Child Life, some 
four years ago, in an endeavor to get an article for 
A. & J. on writing humorous stories for children. 
Miss McFarland reported that it was very hard to 
know just what it is that children like in the way 
of humor, but mentioned one feature being run at 
that time in Child Life “that is so popular that we 
do not dare to cancel it.” It was the Benjamin 
Jones series by Aileen Fisher, written in jingle 
form. “When we leave this feature out even for a 
month,” Miss McFarland confessed, “we get a cry 
of protest from our constituency.” She added, 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


“People either know how to write funnily or they 
do not.” 

Some months ago, looking through a Row-Peter- 
son play catalogue, I again came on the now famil- 
iar name, this time hitched to a series of children’s 


plays. That settled it: I must have an article by 
Miss Fisher—and why not one on “Writing Chil- 
dren’s Plays” for our August issue? 

Pleasant correspondence resulted, and I found 
out who Rabe-Fisher were. The Fisher is our 
author-playwright, the Rabe is her companion, 
Mrs. Olive Rabe, formerly a lawyer and partner in 
the Labor Bureau of the Middle West, with whom 
Miss Fisher became acquainted and with whom 
she lived while in Chicago following her gradua- 
tion from the University of Missouri with a degree 
of journalism. 

But Aileen Fisher was restless in Chicago, direct- 
ing Theta Sigma Phi’s placement bureau for wom- 
en journalists, doing statistical work, free lancing 
on the side. Born in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan (Iron River), she had a father who loved the 
country and built the family home two miles from 
town, giving the young Aileen a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to absorb weather and scenery on her way 
to and from school. Scenery, fresh air in big doses, 
you don’t get in a crowded city. 

In Mrs. Rabe she found a kindred spirit. She, 
too, was tired of city life, wanted freedom of liv- 
ing. In 1932, they decided they could stand the city 
no longer. ‘They made a list of things they wanted 
in a town (among them a good library, scenery, 
and an invigorating climate), studied a map, and 
put their finger on Boulder, Colorado. 

For five years they lived in Boulder—but the 
longing grew for still greater freedom. Finally they 
found “200 inimitable acres in the hills. We 
bought the ranch, built a cabin, got a dog—and 
now we don’t care if we never leave Boulder 
County.” 

There is a Rabe-Fisher telephone, but it is not 
listed. They may call out, but no one can call in, 
thus disturbing the peace of their retreat, interrupt- 
ing them at their study and writing. 

One Sunday morning last spring, just as the 
first delicate Mariposa lilies were appearing in 
mountain pastures, Aileen Fisher called out. She 
said if I were riding out that afternoon, why not 
drive up Sunshine and have a little get-acquainted 
visit? “Just turn down the lane at the left of the 
Rabe-Fisher mail-box.” 

The cabin is all but hidden from the road. Little 
man-labor went into it: it is woman-built, and 
woman-furnished. A window that “reaches to the 
sky” gives a broad sweep of mountain pasture-land 
against high mountains ever-changing in sunlight 
and cloud-shadow. There is a huge fireplace, and 
the rooms are designed for the convenience of two 
women, each with her typewriter at which she sits 
during scheduled hours each day. The remaining 
hours are spent largely out of doors, roaming the 
hills, cutting the firewood, hunting figure-shaped 
roots and bits of wood which become polished wood 
sprites and fantastic animals. 

In such a setting, Aileen Fisher, in jeans and 
bright plaid shirt, with short hair perpetually wind- 
‘tossed, and skin deep mountain-tanned, restless as a 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Show your beautiful daughter around un- Find an editor drowning in a lake. Leap 
til an editor marries her. Then threaten to in, grab him by the hair, and say, ‘’Buy my 
move in with them—"“unless my literary script or let you go!”’ 
career keeps me busy at home.”’ He’ll take 
the hint. 
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Sneak into an editor’s office, point a gun Take a few million dollars out of the 
at his head, and say, ‘’Publish my stuff, pal bank, and buy your favorite magazine. Then 
—or you'll never publish anything again!” let those editors up there try and reject your 

stuff! 


. ; BUT if all these methods seem just a little bit too elaborate, do it the sensible way: by 

= sending some of your material along to this long-established, hard-hitting agency. We're 
2 experts at the art of straightening out the kinks in writers’ techniques and guiding them to 
steady sales. 


: TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national maga- 

en zines, or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss 

- f handling your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Cana- 
- dian sales, and 20% on British and all other foreign sales. 


a Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed analysis 
: and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your keep 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for 
other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new 
clients. Personal collaboration service—where the agency works with the writer from plot idea 
eo: through finished script and sale—by arrangement; information upon request. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency © 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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PROBABLY no one ever started writing plays 
more inadvertently than I did. It wasn’t my idea at 
all. True, the summer after I graduated from col- 
lege, 1 worked around a little theater and wrote 
two marionette scripts that were produced. But 
that was a long time ago. For about fifteen years, 
although I spent more or less time writing for chil- 
dren, it just never occurred to me to write plays. 
My big love was (and still is) children’s verse. 

Then came the War. The shock of Pearl Harbor 
made a shattering echo in the serenity and peace 
of the mountaip-top on which I live. As _ the 
months went by, it seemed impossibly selfish to sit 
facing some of the most wonderful scenery in the 
;world while others were pitching in and doing 
things. I wanted to help, and still live the kind of 
life 1 wanted to live. What could I do? Then one 
day I got the idea of writing some War Savings 
jingles and verses and sending them in to the 
Treasury Department. 

Eventually the manuscript reached the right de- 
partment and I was encouraged to do more by the 
editor of the quarterly School Savings Journal. This 
started a happy association with the Treasury De- 
partment that lasted until after the War was over. 

I had been contributing verses, puzzles, and mis- 
cellaneous items to the Treasury for several months 
when I received an S. O. S. The Education Section 
was in great need of a Christmas play that could 
be mimeographed and distributed to the schools in 
time for the 1943 Christmas season. “The demands 
for a school play are so great,” wrote the Journal 
editor, “if you think there is a possibility of yéur 
having a try at one, will you please let us know 
at once? We would like to have a manuscript with- 
in the next two or three weeks. . . .” 


So that is how I started to write children’s plays! 
I have never had the courage to go back and re- 
read that first attempt, but “The Squander Bug’s 
Christmas Carol” (the Treasury’s title, not mine) 
was eagerly accepted and mimeographed and circu- 
lated. It probably served its purpose at the time, 
though I am afraid it leaves plenty to be desired, 
as a play. It was about twenty minutes’ length, 
written in prose interspersed with verses that could 
be sung or chanted. It started the ball rolling. 


From then on I tried to keep the Treasury 
rather well supplied with plays. Some of these were 
sent out from the Education Section as mimeo- 
graphed releases, others appeared in the School 
Savings Journal, one was printed in booklet form, 
several were placed with magazines. Some of the 


plays were in prose, some in verse, some in a com- 
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WRITING CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


bination of both. All had the same basic purpose: 
buy more Stamps and Bonds! The popularity of 
the plays was startling. In January, 1945, the 
director of the Education Section wrote that “dis- 
tribution records show that literally millions of peo- 
ple have witnessed school performances of your 
various War Bond plays.” I was de‘ighted. I 
could, after all, enjoy my mountain-top and not feel 
entirely useless in the war effort. 

One of the most challenging letters from the 
Treasury came in the spring of ’45. “Every person 
in our entire division is trying to work out ways 
and means to reach the rural areas more effectively. 
What we need desperately is a play for 4-H Clubs, 
to be put on in schools, Grange Halls, church 
rooms, or even private homes. . . . Again, we 
would like to have a play with a cast of eight or 
less, with no elaborate settings or costume require- 
ments, and which would take 20 minutes or less to 
produce.” 

A play for rural groups, bringing in something 
about inflated land values, about the wisdom of 
saving for future improvements instead of spending 
at the moment, about “love of the land, and feel of 
preparing for a better future”’—that was something 
of an order! The play that evolved is, I believe, 
still being circulated. It was, like so many of the 
others, written in prose with interspersed verses, 
which this time were to be sung to the tune of 
“Pop Goes the Weasel.” That gave the play its 
name. Here is a sample of the parody: 

Johnny wants a box of paints, 

And Janie wants an easel. 

That’s the way the money goes; 

POP goes the weasel. 

Susie wants a baby doll, 

The kind that she can squeezel, (etc.) 
If we keep on wanting things, 

A big inflation breeze’ll 

Blow all prices up until . 

POP goes the weasel! 

Meanwhile, in the spring of °44, a letter had 
come from the War Food Administration. “We in 
Food Conservation have wished so many times that 
we had a play to offer to boys and girls that would 
really make them food conscious. Could you write 
us one?” And that began another happy, though 
less prolific, association. 

Within a week “Steamed Up for Victory” was on 
its way to WFA. It was released immediately in 
mimeographed form and subsequently published in 
The Grade Teacher. It, too, had its verses, like this 
one chanted by the Potato in the grocery store: 
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Folks may cream us, 
Brown us, baste us, 
Bake us, steam us, 
Poke us, taste us, 
But we BOIL 

If, they go waste us! 


By the fall of 1944 I had written at least halt a 
doezn plays, all of them War plays, “propaganda” 
if you will. Then I began to wonder if I could 
write something that wasn’t tied in with the War. 
There seemed to be an insatiable interest in chil- 
dren’s plays. It would be harder writing for the 
general market, I knew, because there would be 
more competition and I would have to start a plot 
from scratch. In writing War plays, the main 
point was always irrevocably supplied: buy Stamps 
and Bonds, or conserve food! Now I would have 
to think of a point of my own, since I believe that 
all writing for children should have a point, some- 
thing to say. 

Quite unexpectedly I thought of a Christmas idea 
which more or less wrote itself. Remembering that 
Row, Peterson & Co., of Evanston had an up-and- 
coming drama department, I sent them “A Tree to 
Trim,” my first non-War play. It was really a 
pretty unorthodox play, calling for a cast of three 
adults and three children, which made it neither 
a children’s play nor a grown-up’s. Row, Peterson 
accepted it, though, and asked for more. And that 
started something else again. 


To make the long story short, I wrote more than 
three dozen plays between the fall of 1943 and the 
fall of 1947. Twenty or so of these were put out 
by the Treasury and WFA, and several were re- 
printed in The Grade Teacher and in The In- 
structor. Row, Peterson has published five book- 
lets of separate plays, and two collections—one a 
group of four short verse plays and several skits 
as well as recitations and readings. Two verse plays 
appeared in Child Life; a Christmas play came out 
in the December, 1946, Journal of the NEA; Plays 
Magazine bought four (on atomic themes) ; a short 
verse play and an equally short prose play were 
published in a new Silver Burdett third reader; 
and a Christmas play came out in Story Parade. 
That shows something of the extent of the market 
for children’s plays. 

In addition to the children’s and teachers’ maga- 
zines, and Plays: The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, which is published from October through 
May and devoted entirely to play material, there 
are a number of well-established play publishers, 
such as Walter Baker, with its big children’s depart- 
ment; Row, Peterson; the Dramatic Publishing 
Company; the Eldridge Entertainment House, all 
of which appear in the Play Market List elsewhere 
in this issue. 

I have a feeling, and I hope it is right, that more 
and more textbook editors will include short plays 
in their elementary school readers. “Children love 
to dramatize things,” a third-grade teacher told me 
once. “If they can take parts in reading a story 
or a poem, the interest thermometer shoots up im- 
mediately. I think if we had more dramatic mate- 
rial in our textbooks, children would learn to read 
better and more easily.” It does seem that editors 
of school readers are missing a bet if they don’t in- 
clude more short plays that can be read and acted 
out by several students. Children are “born actors.” 

I’ve learned a number of things in my compara- 
tively short experience with children’s plays. For 
one thing, the settings must be kept simple. If 
costumes have to be used, let them be suggestive 
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“Mr. Akers, meet Mr. Hanson. Mr. Hanson is a 


writer of fish stories.” 


rather than elaborate. Children’s plays are usually 
put on extra-curricularly, directed by already-busy 
teachers. This comment in the Story Parade School 
Supplement of December, 1947, speaking of “The 
Magic Christmas Basket” published in that issue, is 
typical of the attitude of play producers: “We call 
it a real play because the children and you need not 
worry too much about scenery, costumes, and 
props.” Here are the simple stage directions for 
the play: 

“No settings are necessary. One spot on _ the 
stage or in the room where the play is given repre- 
sents the home of Frieda and her mother. Then 
there is the place where Old John, the caretaker, 
lives. At another place Widow Anthony lives with 
her three children. Next door to them is Felix, in 
bed with a broken leg. A little farther down the 

“street” is the house of the Vegetable Woman. 
Houses, furnishings, etc., are imaginary.’ 

You see, a writer really need not be too restricted 
by the rule “keep it simple” in writing children’s 
plays. Children have wonderful imaginations. They 
can as readily (and with even greater gusto) climb 
imaginary stairs as real ones, Open invisible doors, 
jounce along in make-believe automobiles, answer 
unseen telephones. If you have elaborate ideas in 
mind for intricate, and impossible, sets, costumes, 
and cast, there is usually some way to get around. it. 

In writing “What Happened in Toyland,” which 
has been one of my most popular Row, Peterson 
plays, Fk wanted to set the scene in the toy depart- 
ment of a huge department store. I wanted to 
have Christmas carolers and scores of shoppers in 
addition to a rather large cast of speaking parts. 
And so I solved the various difficulties by having 
the play done as a mock broadcast. An announcer 
comes out before the curtain opens and explains to 
the audience: 

“My dear friends, I hope you don’t mind, but 
we've decided to put our Christmas play on the 
radio this year, instead of on the stage. . . . The 
action of this play takes place in the toy shop on 
the fifth floor of the Mammoth Department Store. 
Now, believe it or not, the setting calls for a great 
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big slippery slide, a model to scale of the latest X-47 
airplane, a Santa Claus sleigh drawn by eight 
stuffed reindeer from the museum, a red brick fire- 
place, some choir stalls for carol singers, a couple 
hundred thousand toys of all kinds—to say nothing 
of Christmas shoppers. Now I ask you. How could 
we get all that on this little stage?” 

And so the stagehands set up a microphone and 
a table of sound effects, and the play proceeds as a 
radiocast. The blurb in the Row,Peterson. catalog 
capitalizes on this simplified arrangement: “This 
novel Christmas entertainment should find instant 
aproval. No special stage setting is required, and 
the properties are easily obtained. Second, it can 
be done with practically no memorizing.” 

Speaking of memorizing, I find that teachers of 
primary grades like plays in verse because young 
children seem to be able to memorize rhymed lines 
more readily than prose. Besides, verses usually add 
something in gaiety and interest. Another thing to 
remember in writing plays is that children are fond 
of song parodies, if they can be skilfully worked in. 
Keep the speeches short. There should be variety 
in length of lines, of course, but really long speeches 
should be few and far between. 

I think one of the most important rules for 
writers of children’s plays is this—have something 
worth saying that can be said dramatically. Not 
that a play should moralize or be goody-goody. But 
it should certainly be on the constructive side. It 
should have enough content to make it worthwhile 
for children to learn the lines and spend time on 
rehearsals, and worth the teacher’s effort to direct 
it. Humor? By all means, and the more the mer- 
rier. Children love it, in almost any form and 
shape . . . even, maybe especially, puns! 

There is no hard and fast rule for the length of a 
children’s play, or the number of characters. Gen- 


erally, though, the magazines prefer short plays, 
often very short. Except for Plays, which takes 
scripts running as long as thirty or forty minutes, I 
have found that plays of more than 1500 words are 
harder to place in magazines than plays of 1500 
words and under. Publishers who bring out plays 
in booklet form do not seem to worry much about 
length. 

All editors and play publishers seem to be inter- 
ested in seasonal material. Certainly the great 
majority of plays published are tied in with holi- 
days or special occasions. The Extension Librarian 
at the University of Colorado, which has one of the 
largest and most complete play collections in the 
country, told me that people begin writing in for 
Christmas material in August, and that by Decem- 
ber they are inquiring about Easter plays. 

As for number of characters, I think a writer 
should remember that children in the audience will 
lose interest if they can’t keep track of who is who 
and what is what. Too many characters may be 
confusing. On the other hand, a large cast can 
often be handled very simply if there are only a 
limited number of speaking parts, with dozens of 
children participating in a chorus, or as passersby, 
or townfolk. Teachers often like to put on a play 
with a large cast, in order to give everyone a chance. 
This is especially true of Christmas plays. All the 
writer has to remember is to keep his main charac- 
ters clear-cut, his dialogue brisk, his action dra- 
matic. A children’s play must move even faster 
than an adult play. 

There is one other thing which has helped me 
considerably in plotting children’s plays. That is a 
suggestion from Hillebrand in his excellent book, 
“Writing the One-Act Play” (Knopf, 1925). He 
says, “It is ten times better to know how your play 
is going to end than how it is going to begin.” 
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A RECENT contributor to the Author and Jour- 
nalist said she never dreamed when she was young 
that she would become a writer of children’s books. 
Instead, at the age of eight, she had decided to be 
a grand opera singer. I imagine that most authors 
have had similar experiences. I remember I had 
other ambitions when I was very young. When I 
was five I decided to be a clown. It was fortu- 
nate for the later condition of my pocketbook that 
I did not follow up that ambition, judging from 
the way my.attempts at humor sell. 

I don’t remember when the first desire to write 
struck me. I know it was a long time ago. I am 
sure that when it did, I had no inkling I would 
turn out to be a Western pulpster. At one time I 
was certain I’d write detective stories. I did, but 
the sales were definitely discouraging. Westerns 
went better for me from the first, and the reason 
may be found in my own background. 

My grandparents crossed the plains im the early 
fifties and settled in the Willamette Valley. Years 
later my parents reversed the direction and trav- 
eled by covered wagon across the Cascade Moun- 
tains to Garfield County, Washington, where my 
father had spent the bulk of his boyhood. Gar- 
field county was a wheat country and at that time 
wild enough to be used for the setting of a West- 
ern story. 
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By WAYNE D. OVERHOLSER 


My folks returned to Oregon when I was six. 
Later, when I was in high school, my grandparents 
came to live on our place and I spent hours listen- 
ing to Grandpa tell about the plains crossing and 
the early days in the Willamette Valley. If I had 
had the slightest inkling that I would be writing 
Western fiction twenty-five years later, I could have 
taken notes that would have furnished me with 
marvelous material, but I had no such inkling. 
Another case of hindsight being better than fore- 
sight. 

I’ve heard of people who, for one reason or an- 
other, decided to become writers, so one day they 
sat down at their typewriters. They wrote. They 
sold. Presto, they were writers. I said I had heard 
of such people. I never saw one. My case had 
some parallels. I sat down at the typewriter. I 
wrote. End of. parallel, at least for a good many 
years. I did write a prize-winning essay when I 
was in college. A couple of articles I wrote for a 
journalism class were printed. The other brain 
children wound up in the waste basket, a brutal but 
fitting end. 

Those were the years when writing remained lit- 
tle more than a nebulous ambition. I was teaching 
at the time and between my junior high job and 
summer school, I had little opportunity to try my 
hand at fiction. There were some correspondence 
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courses, a summer school class in short story, and a 
few experiences with those characters who promise 
the rainbow in their advertisements and wind up 
by taking a fee and promising another rainbow. 


By 1935 I had my degree from the University of 
Oregon. I had reached the place where I had to do 
something about writing or forget it. That sum- 
mer my wife and I traveled to Missoula on the 
shoestring we had saved by pinching pennies all 
winter. At the University of Montana I took 
courses in short story, poetry, and novel writing. I 
do not believe anyone becomes a writer by going to 
school, but on the other hand I don’t feel my time 
was wasted. Things learned in the classroom are 
largely intangibles. I did receive some encourage- 
ment at Missoula, if nothing else. I came back to 
Tillamook, Oregon, where I was teaching. Still no 
sales and a very slim production. Then, a year 
later, it happened. 


September 15, 1936, was the red letter day. 
Shortly before noon there was a knock on my Class- 
room door. I had a feeling it might be an irate 
parent, but it turned out to be my wife, who, by 
propping herself against the wall, had strength 
enough to wave a slip of paper under my nose. I 
had sold a Western short short. It wasn’t much of 
a check, but it was as welcome as if it had been a 
million-dollar number. Well, almost as welcome. 
I don’t believe there is any other moment in a 
writer’s life that quite matches the one when he 
learns he has made his first sale. 


They say history repeats itself. It did with me. 
One week later the same scene was re-enacted, this 
time with a check for a 6000-word detective story. I 
was in. I could quit teaching. If I could sell two 
stories that fast I saw no reason why I could not 
sell a thousand more. That next thousand stories 
did not sell so fast as I had hoped. I’m still work- 
ing on them. There were no other checks that 
year and it was well into 1937 before the third one 
appeared in my mail box. 


Although luck was slow coming my way, those 
early years did give me the opportunity to experi- 
ment. I tried my hand at several types of fiction 
writing and sold a few, but invariably came back 
to Westerns. With one exception, every year since 
1936 has shown an increase in story sales. A good 
many million words have passed through several 
typewriters since that great day when my wife 
handed me my first check. If anyone had asked 
me questions about writing after I had made those 
first two sales, I would probably have had the an- 
swers. Now, three hundred sales later, I don’t have 
any answers, but I do have some questions. I have 
a feeling that I'll be looking for those answers the 
rest of my life. 


I don’t know of any two authors who go at this 
job of fiction writing in exactly the same way, nor 
do any writers place the same amount of emphasis 
upon the same element. I have had, as I think 
every author has, to work out my own technique, 
my own approach. For instance, I have found 
that it works better for me to use an office down- 
town than a room at home. It pays me to have my 
wife read a manuscript aloud for the final polish 
before it goes to the typewriter. When writing a 
book-length story, it is a good plan for me to draw 
a map of the locale, a sketch of each character, and 


a short synopsis of each chapter before starting the 
writing. 

I have also found since turning to full time 
writing that it does not pay for me to pound the 
typewriter six days a week for week after week. 
That brings me to what I consider one of the most 
important features in my personal approach to 
the problem of consistent production. I call it 
beating the sagebrush. I go after my story ideas 
instead of trying to pull them out of the ether. My 
vacations are always taken with an eye to business. 
When I return, I have piles of notes and a new in- 
terest in writing. 

I do not hold with the boys who declare that 
there is no place for authenticity or research in the 
modern Western. There are, of course, certain 
accepted formulas and basic plots; there are some 
taboos which change very little. It is true-that many 
things have actually happened which are interest- 
ing, perhaps exciting, but which would not make 
good fiction. It is also true that some of the early 
Western story writers set the stage so that most 
readers today have formed a conception of the 
West that is hard to erase. Now no matter how 


false that conception is, they are definitely shocked — 


if an author violates the tradition. 


Nevertheless, I feel that there is a great mass of 
Western background which is entirely untouched 
and stands waiting for the writer who has the pa- 
tience to unearth it, so I set out every three or 
four months to do some unearthing. I may take a 
week off or as much as a month. I think at the 
moment I cannot afford the time, but I find that it 
always pays in the long run. 

Old newspaper files are the best source of mate- 
rial for me. Whenever I am in a town that has an 
interesting past, I drop into the newspaper office. 
Unfortunately, the old files are not always pre- 
served. For instance, Canyon City, one of the great 
mining towns of early Oregon, has had three disas- 
trous fires which practically destroyed. the town 
each time. As far as I know, the files of the early 
Canyon City papers are completely gone. Another 
reason that files are not complete is the ignorance 
of some editors concerning the value of their files. 
They may carelessly destroy them or let them get 
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kicked around until they are no longer readable. 

Museums such as the Colorado Historical So- 
ciety’s museum in Denver are worth hours of time 
of anyone who aspires to write Western stories. 
Old Town in Great Falls is the best reconstruction 
job of its kind that I have seen. Many of the old 
mining camps are worth visiting. Virginia City in 
Montana, Central City in Colorado, and the San 
uan towns such as Telluride and Ouray give, with 
a little imagination, ideas for story settings. 

Prineville, Oregon, is a combination of the old 
and new. Evidences of the early cow town stand 
beside the new buildings which have come with 
the advent of the modern sawmills. Burns, Oregon, 
which was recently featured in the Cities of Amer- 
ica series in the Saturday Evening Post, is a wonder- 
ful example of a cow town that has retained much 
of the early day flavor. 

There is, of course, the danger of running afoul 
of some local law officer who has an exaggerated 
notion of his importance and may resent the stu- 
dent of pioneer lore exploring alleys and peering 
through knot holes. I ran into such a character in 
Georgetown, Colorado, a town that advertises its 
great past. I never have understood why this 
policeman would get hot under the collar because 
I was looking through the windows of the old 
courthouse and jail. As it turned out I very nearly 
saw the inside of the jail, and that would have fur- 
nished me with a more intensive study than I 
cared for. Hereafter, I will avoid Georgetown. 


There are always people who will talk and are 
worth listening to. Sometimes a short anecdote 
can be worked into a story or even become the basic 
idea for a story. Let me illustrate what I mean. 
When we were living in Bend, Oregon, we decided 
to make a trip to Lakeview. One of my neighbors 
was acquainted there and when he heard we were 
planning on beating the sagebrush around Lake- 
view, he suggested that I visit a lawyer there who 
was interested in early Lake county history. We 
did look him up and found him to be very cour- 
teous and willing to talk.‘ Among the stories he 
told was one dealing with a lynching in Lakeview 
in which the wife of the victim came to town before 
the lynching with her husband’s grave clothes. At 
the moment I didn’t see the possibilities in that 
incident. It kicked around in my notebook for 
months before it took shape. The final result was 
a 15,000-word novelette, “They Hanged Wild Bill 
Murphy,” that sold to Fifteen Western Tales. 


Aside from the ideas and information that can 
be gained from research, the very fact that an au- 
thor sees new places may start his subconscious 
mind working on a plot or a new character. One 
place that will stay in my mind until I use it in a 
book is Paradox Valley in western Colorado. It is 
a long valley walled by high red cliffs running east 
and west with the Dolores River paradoxically 
crossing it from south to north. Consider that as 
you picture the rugged La Sal Mountains rising 
directly west of the valley and the great mining 
camps such as Telluride to the east, and you have a 
setting that should start any writer's, mind to 
boiling. 

I would not attempt to tell a beginning writer 
how to take a setting or a character or a plot germ 
and write a story that will sell. I probably would 
have after I made my first two sales, but not now. 
As I see it, every writer has to develop his own 
abilities, and his individual approach may be his 
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greatest asset. 

No one else and no amount of schooling can do 
the job for the beginner. Schools, correspondence 
courses, writers’ conferences, etc., help. So does 
contact with other writers, particularly selling 
writers who have made the first hurdles. But it is 
not the help one receives that counts. It’s what 
the beginning writer does. with that help. 

If there is one thing that a beginning writer must 
keep in mind, it is the fact that his characters. are 
people, or they had better be if he wants to sell 
what he writes. Not only the hero and heroine, 
but the villain and al Ithe rest who walk through 
his typewriter. As people, they have motives which 
drive them toward certain goals. That’s your story. 
It is not merely a story of the main character. It 
is a story of all of them, each influencing, perhaps 
changing, the others he contacts. More than that, 
it is a story of people set against a certain back- 
ground which influences them. If the new writer 
creates the right kind of people driven by strong 
motives, drops them into a cow town or mining 
camp or any other interesting setting, he will find 
his plot hitting him in the face once he learns the 
trick of starting his people down the street. 


I have often wondered why we don’t have greater 
Western stories than we do. Great stories are there 
waiting to be dug out. There are hundreds of 
people far more worthy than the notorious Billy 
the Kid (upon whom the spotlight has fallen for 
years), unknown outside of their home neighbor- 
hood. Robust people living in a raw and virile 
land, a land that is huge and beautiful and rich in 
material wealth. There’s the challenge and _ per- 
haps that is the difficulty. The West was too big 
to be written about and bound between two hard 
covers. 

That brings me to another quality that any 
writer, particularly the beginning writer, would do 
well to consider. Humility! It is easy to be con- 
ceited. to think that every brain child is good 
enough for the market because it’s as good as the 
stuff the editors buy. It’s much harder to keep 
beating the typewriter until you make your stuff 
better than the competition, to realize that maybe 
your stuff isnt so good as it looks to you in the 
bright glow that fastens itself upon the writer 
through the hour of creation. 


I believe that in many ways the Western story 
has grown up in recent years. At least we can con- 
sider man and woman relationships with more re- 
ality than Zane Gray did, and magazine stories are 
miles ahead of many Western movies in which the 
hero can kiss his horse, but must never, never 
touch the lips of the woman he loves. <A _ writer 
can’t shoot too far ahead of the reading public or 
the editors who make the vital decisions with a 
pen in one hand and a checkbook in the other, but 
at the same time he had better see to it that he is 
not left behind. : 

These are some of the things that have helped 
me: attention to authenticity, hours of research, a 
certain amount of humility when I think of the 
challenge that any kind of writing gives an author, 
and consideration of the great drives that motivate 
all humans, whether in the days of the old West 
or in 1948. If you have ambitions to write West- 
erns, I’m sure of this, the material is there and the 
sky is the limit. And I’m sure of something else. 
After three hundred sales, there is still a lot of 
satisfaction in pulling a check out of the mail box. 
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A POET’S CREED 


(AN INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN) 


By CAROL BIRD 


AN interview with the dis- 
tinguished author and_ poet, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
brings forth much that is help- 
ful to young poets, confused 
concerning what they should 
write about, where they should 
look for ideas, how they 
should present them. 

Mr. Coffin has a_ writing 
creed worthy of wide adop- 
tion. It is the belief that a 

t is “honor bound to say 
the best things he can find to 
say about life.” 

When I interviewed Mr. 
Coffin, he began to express his views by first touch- 
ing on the joy of living which, he maintains, is 
definitely tied up with being a poet. 

“I have found life very good,” he said, “in spite 
of the fact that I have had my share of trouble. [I 
think I have found it so largely because I have 
trained myself to find it so. It requires discipline. 
And being a poet, and feeling, honor bound to say 
the best things one can find to say about life—for 
that is what poetry is, in essence, I think—I’ve had 
a long training in the science of finding the good- 
ness of life. 

“I think the time I have chosen for my writing, 
between midnight and two or three o’clock in the 
morning, has had a lot to do with my habit of 
finding happiness and goodness in life. It would 
take a strangely pessimistic and melancholy man to 
be satirical and cynical about life at say, three 
o'clock in the morning! 

“When the rest of mankind has fallen asleep, and 
you feel yourself alone on the side of the turning 
world, you have a feeling that you are a sort of rep- 
resentative of the human race, and so ought to feel 
that you should say all the fine things about the 
_ race that you can. Too, your house is apt to be 

quieter at these Jate hours of night.” 

Another theory Mr. Coffin has is that being busy 
has a lot to do with seeing the goodness in living, 
especially being busy at the kind of work you love 
to do. 

“My father,” he said, “taught me when I was very 
young to make work so absorbing that it cannot be 
told from play. I can’t tell the difference now. 
For poetry is work—the hardest kind of work. 

“It is not just turning on inspiration, not turn- 
ing on a faucet. It is going to a mountain top and 
finding the clear, clean water in one particular 
spring there and bringing it back a long way. 

“Poetry is choosing the very best ideas and mak- 
ing them seem the best by all the power of observa- 
tion and beauty you can lay hold on. 

“But I like to work hard and work late. I think 
most people are happiest when doing things they 
like to do and especially things that will make 
other people think well of life and hard work 
also. That is what I try to do in my poems and in 
my prose also.” 

Nearly every person who aspires to be a poet is 
interested in knowing where poems come from. Mr. 
Coffin found some of his finest poems and novels 
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on farms and in little villages, “which most people 
would look right over when looking for the next 
book,” he says. 

“I have found some of my best poems in barns— 
where the most living per square hour goes on of 
all places on a farm. You don’t have to go up on 
the Andes to find interesting creatures and people 
and passions. You can find them in your back 
yard. I found one of my best poems in mine. 


“It was a lantern burning in the night by a lilac 
bush, lighting up the snowy night like an aureole. 
Plumbers had left that little poem there, with their 
other tools. I called it 

LANTERN IN THE SNOW* 
This thing is beautiful, I know, 
A lantern burning in the snow, 
Which diggers left so men might see 
Their hole beneath my lilac tree. 
The Jantern makes a spot of gold, 
Alien to the dark and cold, 
Burning steady as it can, 
As if a warm, good part of man 
Were left outside there in the night 

To go on working, giving light. 

The glow strikes down and shows the ground, 

A single solitary mound 

Of whiteness set in vacant space, 

- The light strikes up and shows the grace 

Of the lilac’s limbs and bark, 

An open fan against the dark. 

‘The snow falls round the common thing 

And makes a dim, mysterious ring 

Of flaky flame that wheels and turns 

As the lonely lantern burns. 

There are only four or five 
Such sights for any man alive 
In all the years he has to go 
Like this lantern in the snow. 


Like other writers, I am sure, I was interested in 
learning what Mr. Coffin considered the best things 
one can find to say about life. 


He replied, “Such things as these—the loveliness 
in common dandelions, common swallows, common 
friendship. Many people make up beliefs of the 
best, even if there is no best in sight. 

“Mercy is always there to be written about, and 
courage, and love—love of men for beasts as well as 
for their own kind. Worship is there. There’s 
nothing like seeing worship in life to make a man 
feel good about living; worship in the eyes of cows, 
when a man takes in their grain to them at night, 
for example.” Being a “farm boy” from Maine, Mr. 
Coffin believes enthusiastically that the best place 
for a boy or girl to grow up is on a farm, where 
a person has to learn young how to fit in with the 
seasons and night and day. Furthermore, he _ be- 
lieves that of all farms, a saltwater farm on the 
Maine coast is best, tor it has lighthouses and fogs 
and boats? as well as the usual cows and sheep 
and trees and barns. 

“On a Maine farm, too,” he added, “you have a 
real winter. That’s a good educator and friend 

(Continued on Page 11) 


“From Robert P. Tristram Coffin: COLLECTED POEMS, 
Copyright 1939 by The MacMillan Company, and used with 
their permission.”’ 
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PHRASING 


By FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND 


PRACTICE PICTURESQUE 


If time is at the vanishing point, you can still 
write. Not perhaps the thing you wish to do—the 
longer short story or the novel, but at least you can 
gain facility, add color to your word choice, and 
give agility to your mind with a minute here and 
a minute there. While waiting for a bus, you can 
do word-gymnastics with similes and metaphors, 
creating your own word-patterns. Jot these down 
for future use. It’s fun and it’s exciting! 

When I have a nibble of time at my disposal, I 
write my own version of the intriguing feature ot 
the Reader’s Digest, known as “Picturesque Speech 
and Patter.” Occasionally I try to say the same 
thing in a variety of ways. For instance, the sub- 
ject “time” was treated to denote its quick passage, 
its slow passage, etc. Here are some I intend to use 
some day: 

(1) The hours leap-frogged into oblivion. 

(2) One by one the seconds hammered at the 
door of eternity. 

(3) The minutes shoved each other impolitely 
out of the way. 

(4) Each day dragged itself wearily through the 
gates of time, and entered the past gratefully. 

(5) Time passed so slowly she became intimately 
acquainted with each second. , 


‘Then I indicated how a character speaks: 


(1) Her words stampeded, tumbling incoherently 
into the silence. 

(2) Each word, chisled and ice-capped, split the 
air into precise fragments. 

(3) His words were heat-treated, brown and 
curled around the edges. 

(4) Her words were a geyser, spraying her lis- 
teners. 

(5) Her voice wraps itself cozily around you. 
Three versions of walking: 

(1) His bedroom slippers tested the rug gingerly, 
creeping by inches and at a tangent. 

(2) Her feet moved effortless across the path, 
flirting with the grass and the gravel. 

(3) He crossed the room, a tornado that swept 
all before him. 
A few weather observations: 

(1) With fingers on lips the wind hushed along 
the corridor easing past the window where death 


waited. 

(2) The adolescent wind stumbled through the 
fields and fell over the fences, stubbing its toes on 
a fallen log. 

(3) The storm swept the sky cleaner than a 
Dutch kitchen. 

(4) The snow swelled each bush and fence post 
with a clumsy obesity. 

(5) The sleet was so heavy, its individual fingers 
could now he seen writing in white ink upon the 
landscape. 

(6) With infant fingers the rain fluttered against 
the window panes. 

(7) The posts wore wedges on their heads. 

(8) The trees were clad in rigid coats of trans- 
parent armor. 

Characterization: 

(1) Whenever she comes into a room, a bit of 
heaven enters too. 

(2) Her June eyes. 

(3) Her thoughts struck quick-sand, and were 
sucked downward into despair. 

(4) Her kindness was a mirage that disappeared 
on close inspection. 

(5) Her mouth ‘had perpendicular lines button- 
holing her thoughts. 

(6) He gave her a January look. 

Description: 

(1) The room suffered from obesity. 

(3) The fetid breath of the city night. 

(3) The wave tongued the sand. 

(4) The trees fringed the hem of the hills. 

(5) The long trail belted the waist of the moun- 
tain. 

(6) The sea shells inched up the beach at each 
incoming wave. 

(7) The stepping stones staggered across the 
green lawn like drunken sailors on shore leave. 

(8) ‘The telephone poles marched to the foot- 
hills, broke ranks, then fled across the mountain 
peaks. 

These examples should give you some idea of 
how to build your own word combinations. Time 
spent in this type of writing will help to individ- 
ualize your work. Practice picturesque phrasing if 
you wish to stimulate your creative imagination and 
acquire word-skills. There is no better way. 
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(Continued from Page 10) 

maker. A Northern winter brings people together. 
People and animals, too. Notice how Maine barns 
join right on to the house? Two universes under 
the same roof!” 

Mr. Coffin’s views explain the warm force and 
living qualities of the poems he builds around the 
little happenings of life, and point the way to be- 


ginning poets to translate into the music of verse 


the best of life as seen in everyday things, and 
everyday people. 
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The American Pen, 1304 Race St., Philadelphia 
7, is a new national magazine whose pages are 
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open only to college and university students. It 
will be edited and published by students of journal- 
ism and creative writing. ‘We hope,” writes Rob- 
ert B. Smith, editor, “that we will eventually be 
able to pay our contributors, though for the first 
two or three issues we will not be able to do so. 
Our first issue will be off the press with the open- 
ing of the 1948 fall school term.” The following 
types of material will be considered: Fiction—origi- 
nal stories of 1000 to 5000 words; sketches—char- 
acterization, travel pieces, impressions containing a 
new angle; personal experiences—stories of adven- 
ture or commonplace activities of outstanding inter- 
est; anecdotes—not longer than 150 words, and 
poetry—narrative and lyric lines of merit. 
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THE TRICK OF 
GETTING STARTED 


ALL pulp writers face the 
common problem of quantity 
production. Rates being what 
they are, unless the stories roll 
from the mill in a never-end- 
ing, never-interrupted stream, 
even the best of pulp writers 
is likely to eat irregularly. 
This being true, what meth- 
ods do the pulp men use to 
keep the stories rolling? 

Every successful pulp pro- 
ducer has met this problem 
and has solved it. Probably 
the solution varies from writer 
to writer. Only a poll could 
determine if there is any similarity in the methods 
used by different men. 

Here, for what it is worth, is one method I use. 
When a story goes into the mail, I turn right back 
to my typewriter and start another one by hitting 
the single word He—and going right on writing. 
Thus: He came to the top of the slope on a tired, 
lathered horse and looked down. Or like this: 
He tipped his hat politely to the girl in the ging- 
ham dress, and tried to ignore her frightened 
awareness of the gun holstered at his hip. Or this 
way: He leaned forward across the table and said, 
“It wouldn’t hurt anything, Jolo, for you to try 
telling the truth.” 

There are three leads for three different stories. 
There, in essence, is one secret of maintaining 
quantity production. 

Does this sound silly? It is silly—like a check. If 
; : you ever stop to think about it, a check is a silly- 
ee looking piece of paper, with squiggles and wiggles 
zi and has strange hieroglyphics on it, but the bank 

treats it with a respect far out of proportion to its 

intrinsic worth. When I sit down at my typewriter 

oe and hit the word He—and go right on writing, I 

=. am going through what is essentially a silly per- 

formance, but the end product of my antics is 
money in the bank. 

When I write He—on my typewriter, I have one 
part of a story—a man doing something. Usually 
before the first sentence is finished—always before 
the end of the second—I have men—or a man and a 

: woman—doing something. When two people get 
‘ together on the top-side of the earth, there is a 
story. 

While I am aware of the complexity of the 
neural processes involved in this gimmick, once I 
write He—, the story comes swimming up from the 
depths of my unconsciousness like a bass rising to 
the lure of a surface bug. Somewhere in the human 

i mind is a tremendous store-house of ideas. The 
ee trick is how to get them out. The He— gimmick 
< is one method of tapping this store-house. 

Once the story is started, let it roll, odd-ends and 
all. The second draft will snip off the odd-ends 
that worry you as you go along, it will shore up 
the plot, add strength to the dialogue, and body 
substance and color to the story. It may also give 
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By ROBERT MOORE WILLIAMS 


you an entirely new lead. The He you wrote at 
the beginning of the story is only your starting 
point. It is not necessarily the lead for the finished 
product that goes into the mail in search of a 
check. 

On the subject of second drafts, I know many 
successful pulp men will object, pointing out that 
they can’t afford to waste the time involved in re- 
typing and rewriting, that the essence of this busi- 
ness is to write the story right the first time. ‘This 
is fine, if you can do it. Out of the three million 
words of pulp fiction I have sold, approximately a 
million had only one fast look at my typewriter as 
they went through it on their way to the printer. 
But it seems to me that the quality of the writing 
is improving remarkably in the pulp field these 
days. That means rewriting. So I’m doing two. 
drafts now—and I’m selling books I never sold 
before. 

For me, the He— gimmick works. Before going 
into the army, I had been writing science-fiction 
exclusively. Coming out of the service I decided 
I needed additional markets. About a year and a 
half ago I started doing Westerns. While I have 
lost part of my records and don’t know my exact 
production, during this period I have produced ap- 
proximately forty Western stories, ranging from 
4000 to 25,000 words in length. Out of this forty, 
one has failed to sell, a sales record of about 97 per 
cent. This via the unrush mail from a cold stand- 
ing broad jump right into the middle of a field 
where I was a complete unknown. 

Will it work for you? Maybe, maybe not. In 
this business, there is no magic wand that turns you 
into a successful writer—there is only hard work. 
Just sitting down and hitting He on the keys is 
not going to make a successful writer out of you; 
there is more involved than this—more by a cou- 
ple of encyclopedias. You have to know how to 
put together a carefully written, well plotted, un- 
padded, integrated story, with all the parts fitting 
together and with enough character development in 
it to bewilder even a social worker. You also have 
to know how to write, which is not taught in school 
and which you only learn to do by doing. 

Taking these things for granted, if your only 
problem is how to get started right now, right this 
minute, the He— gimmick may help you. It is only 
a starting point but once started, your well-oiled 
imagination plus the knowledge of story technique 
that you have beaten into your blood and bones 
will keep you going to the point where antics turn 
into checks. 

In getting started, in saving wasted days while I 
beat out my brains trying to think of a story, I 
have found the He— business to be a valuable tool. 
Not the only tool, maybe not the best one, but 
one that works for me when I need it. 

© © 
LAMENT 
By VERNON H. KURTZ 
A writer by the name of White 
Was thoroughly dejected. 
He wrote a book on how to write— 
And had the thing rejected! 
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OF ALL professional lingo, that of the law is 
probably the most confusing to the layman. It is 
important, therefore, that writers intending to use 
legal terminology in their copy, or to include a 
courtroom scene in a piece of fiction, know at least 
the rudiments of the legal vocabulary. 

For example, how much of the following means 
anything to you? 

“Your honor,” says the attorney, “I take ex- 
ception to the excellent logic of my learned col- 
league, and contend that no action will lie to the 
existing evidence, and therefore demur. 

“Permit me to quote your own adjudication in 
the famous case of ‘Burned Britch vs. Amalgamated 
Hotfoot,’ in which you assert that ‘Prima facie, in a 
tort action, the tor-feasor is... .’” 

“One moment,” the bench commands. 
of course, res judicata.” 

And that, of course, is legal pig-Latin. If you 
understand it, you either are a member of the 
bench or bar, or an unalloyed whiz. A few are 
both. 

Though hardly accurate examples of “How to 
Talk Intelligently in Court,” the conversation bits 
quoted above illustrate certain standard equipment 
in the lawyer’s vocabulary. 

“Vocabulary” is, perhaps, the wrong word. For 
the language of the law is more of a _ heritage. 
Conversation in court rooms today is substantially 
18th-century. On this point, Arthur Train, famed 
lawyer and writer, stated in his autobiography: 
“The lawyer rarely, if ever, invents a phrase, or 
uses a fresh word, preferring if he can to go back 
to Coke or Blackstone. He feels obliged to play 
safe.” (“My Day in Court,” Scribners.) 

A meeting of the American Bible Society prob- 
ably would witness more slang in action than the 
average court trial. Attorneys shy of innovations. 
This makes for convenience for the writer, who will 
find men of the law speaking the same legal lingo 
from Maine to Tijuana. 

Lawyers cling reverently to their mossy Lafin 
(or vice versa), though the twentieth-century 
trend toward streamlining has taken its toll in the 
Roman camp. Such mouthfuls as “qui facit per 
alium, facit pet se,” “felo-de-se,” and “animus 
furandi” are on the decline, supplanted by their 
Anglicized counterparts, “he who acts through an- 
other, acts himself,” “suicide,” and “intent to steal.” 

The total of nuances in the lawyer’s vocabulary 
compares favorably with the number of characters 
on a Chinese typewriter. But a working familiarity 
with the following terms will give the average 
writer sufficient background for the average story. 
These are the commonest and most frequently used 
expressions. 

For more complete definitions, and for words 
and phrases not included in the list below, writers 
are referred to the following standard texts: 

“Words and Phrases, Judicially Defined.” 

“Black’s Law Dictionary.” 

Similar compendiums by Bouvier, Wharton, Ab- 
bott, Anderson. 

Most lawyers’ offices contain at least one of these 
works, while larger public and law libraries usually 
are able to supply them all. 


*“That-is; 
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By DAVID HELLYER 


LANGUAGE THE LAW 


JARGON OF THE LAW 

Accessory: One who, without being present at 
the actual commission of a crime, becomes guilty 
as a participant. Presence or absence at the com- 
mission of a felonious crime determines the differ- 
ence between “abettor,” a principal, and “accessory,” 
a participant. 

Abettor: In criminal law, one who instigates, pro- 
motes, or procures a crime to be committed. 

Action: An ordinary proceeding in a court by 
which one party (the plaintiff) prosecutes another 
(the defendant). Terms “action” and “suit” now 
are nearly synonymous. 

Adjudication: Judgment, decision. 

Affirm: To concur with, ratify, establish or con- 
firm a former judgment or law; appellate courts, 
in agreeing with the judgment of a lower court, 
“affirm” its judgment. 

Appellant: One who takes an appeal from one 
jurisdiction or court to another. 

Appellee: The party in a suit against whom an 
appeal is taken; sometimes known also as the 
respondent. 

Barrister: An English term, not applied properly 
to lawyers in this country, designating a counselor- 
at-law who has been admitted to plead at the bar; 
a trial lawyer, as opposed, in England, to an “at- 
torney,” who draws the pleadings, prepares the 
testimony, and handles all the matters out of court. 
The “attorney” prepares the case out of court, the 
“barrister” pleads it in court. 

Chose: A thing, a personal possession, a chattel. 
(Pronounced “shose,” rhymes with “close.”) 

Citation: A writ commanding a person to appear 
on a date mentioned and to do something therein 
specified, or show cause why he should not so per- 
form. 

Code: A collection of laws; a complete system of 
law, scientifically arranged and instituted by legis- 
lative action. ; 

Common law: As distinguished from law created 
by legislative action, common law embodies those 
principles and rules of action relating to society in 
general which derive their authority from usage 
and custom. Applied particularly to the ancient, 
unwritten law of England, much of which passed 
into the body of American law. 

Complaint: In civil law, the first pleading on the 
part of the plaintiff in a civil action; in criminal 
law, a charge before a magistrate that another has 
committed a specified offense. . 

Consideration: Generally, in contract, the induce- 
ment to a contract; that motive, price, or other im- 
pelling influence which induces a party to enter 
into a contract. 


. TIMELY VERSE ONLY ACCEPTED 
By MILDRED J. DOTY 


In writing verse, it’s not enough 
To have an ear for rhyming. 
Like making love and taking shots 

It needs a sense of timing. 
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Contract: A promissory agreement involving two 
or more persons, which sets up, modifies, or de- 
stroys a legal relationship. 

Co-respondent: Now, usually the person charged 
with adultery with the respondent in a divorce suit, 
and joined with the respondent as a defendant. 

Corpus delecti: One of the commoner Latin 
terms, meaning “the body of the crime,” the mate- 
rial substance upon which a crime has been com- 
mitted. E.g., the corpse of a murdered man, the re- 
mains of a burned house, etc. 

“Corpus Juris”: “The body of the law.” Title of 
a popular set of reference books used universally 
by lawyers. 

Defendant: That person in a law suit against 
whom the suit is instituted. 

Demur: To take exception to the sufficiency of a 
pleading, or to the facts alleged. See demurrer. 

Demurrer: An allegation that, though the facts 
stated are true, they do not involve sufficient legal 
consequences to necessitate a suit. 

Esquire: A title of dignity, originating in the 
English title system, now commonly applied to 
members of the bar. 

Evidence: A term involving many shades of def- 
inition, in general it applies to any proof legally 
presented at the trial of an issue for the purpose of 
inducing belief in the minds of the court or the 
jury; for the purpose of proving a contention. 

“To find”: A jury “finds” its verdict or decision, 
as “We find the defendant guilty of murder.” 

Grounds: The facts which give rise to an action. 

Habeas Corpus: Probably the commonest of the 
Latin legal terms, “You have the body.” Usually, 
it takes the form of a writ directed to some individ- 
ual detaining another, and commanding him to 
produce the body of the prisoner (or person de- 
tained) . It is the name for a variety of writs having 
for their common object the bringing of a party 
before a court or judge. 

“To hold”: A court “holds” that such is its 
decision. 

Incompetent: As applied to evidence, means not 
proper to be received; inadmissible. In New York, 
“incompetent” designates the legal status of one 
insane, feeble-minded, or imbecile. 

Injunction: A prohibitive writ, issued by a court 
of equity, forbidding a defendant to perform some 
act. 

“Lie”: Legally, to exist, to be proper, sustainable. 
Hence, an action “will not lie” if there is no 
ground on which an action can be instigated or 
sustained. 

Lien: Commonly, a claim which one person has 
upon the property of another as security for a debt. 
A word of many definitions. See law dictionaries 
for special types of liens. 

Mandamus: “We command”; a writ of a court 
addressed to a private or municipal corporation, or 
to an executive, judicial or administrative officer, 
or to an inferior court, commanding the perform- 
ance of a specific act named therein. ; 

Parol: As an adjective, means “not expressed by 
writing; oral or verbal.” 

Plaintiff: The person who sues, brings action, or 
complains in a personal action; the opposite of de- 


_fendant. In citing the title of a suit, the name of 


the plaintiff appears first: Jones (Plaintiff vs. Smith 
(defendant) . 
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Prima facie: “At first sight”; on the first appear- 
ance; so far as can be judged from the first dis 
closure. 

Process server: Normally, one who delivers a 
summons to the defendant. 

Res judicata: A thing or matter settled by judg- 
ment; decided. 

Respondent: See appellee. 

Stare decisis: The doctrine practiced by courts in 
standing by decided cases, in upholding precedents. 

Status quo: The existing state of things at any 
given time. 

Statute: An act of a legislature; statute is used to 
designate written law, as compared with unwritten 
(or common) law. 

Statute of Limitations: A statute declaring that no 
suit can be maintained on a specified cause of ac- 
tion unless brought within a certain time after the 
right accrues. Example: California’s Code of Civi! 
Procedure states that, in order to be effective, suit 
for libel or slander must be brought within one 
year of the time of the libel or slander. After that 
time has elapsed, action can no longer be brought, 
the right to bring action having expired. 

Subpoena: That process by which a witness is re- 
quired to attend in court to testify; a writ or order 
of the court addressed to a person, requiring his 
presence as a witness. 

Summons: Generally, a notice to a defendant that 
an action has been entered against him, and that 
he is required to answer the action at a specified 
time and place. 

Tort: A wrong, injury; a legal wrong committed 
upon a person or property. 

Tort-feasor: One who commits or is guilty of a 
tort. 

Trust: Broadly, a relation between two persons, 
by virtue of which one of them holds property for 
the benefit of the other. 

Verdict: Verdicts are “found” by the jury, and 
reported to the court. “Verdicts” are not properly 
“found” by the court. 

Writ: Generally, an order from the court to a 
sheriff or other officer, or directly to an individual, 
requiring the performance of a specific act. 

© 

Essential Books Dist., 4525 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, reports that Cartoonist Art Scott (Cre- 
ator of “Minnie Mum and Maxie”) will pay $1, 
$2, and $3 on acceptance for Children’s Bright Say- 
ings. Send MSS. to Essential Books Dist.—and don’t 
overlook return postage. 

Power (Scripture Press) , 434 S..Wabash, Chicago 
5, pays up to 1 cent for personality sketches of 
evangelical Christians from various walks of life, to 
1700 words. It also uses short stories to 1500 words, 
serials 2 or 4 parts, 1500 words each; anecdotes. All 
editorial material should show that Christianity 
really works, but should not be preachy. James E. 
Adair is editor. 

Canadian Countryman is now located at 347 Ade- 
laide St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada. This bi- 
monthly magazine pays varying rates for short 
stories to 3000 words. 


A Carefully Typed Manuscript 


will find a warmer welcome at a publisher’s office 
50c per 1000 words 
Spelling and grammar corrected if desired—carbon 
free —- 9 years with Boston book publisher 


ALBERT G. HALE 
82 Roberts Road, MY7-4918-M, W. Medford 55, Mass. 
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FOR a number of years before H. P. Lovecraft’s 
untimely death in 1937, I was fortunate enough to 
be one of his correspondents; and though he wrote 
long letters to a very large number of people—be- 
tween 200 and 250 “regulars”—they were none the 
less highly interesting and instructive. 

Older writers need no introduction to H. P. L., 
as we fondly called him, but for the benefit of our 
young writers, I should perhaps explain that Love- 
craft wrote fantasy almost exclusively, most of his 
stories appearing originally in Weird Tales, and a 
few other publications such as Astounding and 
Amazing Stories. Although these are ,pulp maga- 
zines, the quality of his work attracted the attention 
of critics in high places, and two of his short 
stories appeared on Edward J. O’Brien’s Roll of 
Honor, “The Colour Out of Space” and “The Dun- 
wich Horror.” Other of his stories were listed at 
various times in both O’Brien and O. Henry Memo- 
rial volumes. He has appeared in several antholo- 
gies: Dashiell Hammett’s “Creeps by Night,” T. 
Everett Harre’s “Beware After Dark!” and in the 
Christine Campbell Thompson anthologies pub- 
lished in London. 


@ 

After his death in 1937, August Derleth in his 
introduction to “Best Supernatural Stories of H. P. 
Lovecraft,” published by World in 1944, said, “He 
is, in a literary sense, more alive today than ever 
before. To some of us, his place in American lit- 
erature, and especially in what is called ‘the Gothic 
tradition,’ was always secure, and it has become 
increasingly evident to a growing number of lit- 
erate people that H. P. Lovecraft’s untimely death 
at forty-seven was a great loss to American letters, 
as well as a personal tragedy in that Lovecraft had 
not yet reached the fullest development of his 
powers.” 

In 1939 Donald Wandrei and August Derleth put 
together his major work and Arkham House of 
Sauk City, Wisconsin, published the now scarce 
omnibus volume, “The Outsider and Others,” (cur- 
rently bringing about $25 a volume, and originally 
sold for $5) followed in 1943 by the equally scarce 
second omnibus, “Beyond the Wall of Sleep,” and 
in 1944 by the lesser collection of his remaining 
writings, ‘“Marginalia.” 

Other anthology appearances were in “Great 
Tales of Terror and the Supernatural,” edited by 
Herbert A. Wise and Phyllis Fraser and published 
by Random House, and in “Sleep No More,” edited 
by August Derleth and published by Farrar & 
Rinehart. 

This was the H. P. Lovecraft, he who was recog- 
nized as a master of the short story, who always had 
time to give out a hint or kind word to aspiring 
writers. I am quite sure now that his encourage- 
ment—when I knew no other writers and nothing 
about the pitfalls—kept me going through my black 
days. 

I was having all kinds of trouble. I was writing 
stories that were all description and little or no 
plot; I was trying to be “artistic” and not knowing 
how. I remember one story in particular that I 
spent weeks on; the words and sentences were nicely 
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H. P. LOVECRAFT ON 
STORY CONSTRUCTION 


. By DUANE .W. RIMEL 


put together and the lead character got into all 
sorts of trouble in an ancient village near the sea 
that had somehow sprung up from nowhere. Not 
until I read the story years later did I realize that it 
was completely inane; it had no point whatever! 
In an effort to write something subtle I had written 
a story I could not comprehend myself. . . . One 
editor admitted it was “nicely written, but abstruse.” 


I had had some “success” with getting stories 
printed in Fantasy Fan papers of the day, but of 
course they paid nothing. Until then I had. used 
the typewriters at school—a senior in high school I 
was; now I traded my only .22 rifle to a second- 
hand dealer for a battered old Remington—one of 
those early models with keys that strike from under- 
neath, so you had to lift the carriage to see what 
you'd written—and I was determined to sell some 
stories. 

How rash is youth! If I had known what lay 
ahead of me then, I think sometimes I would have 
dropped the whole project and taken up something 
else. 

But the urge was in me, and the constant re- 
jections seemed only to make me the more stub- 
born, the more determinéd to push this through. 
Lovecraft, the old master, knew how vitally inter- 
ested I was in writing weird stories, and in June, 
1934, a letter of his arrived that was to become one 
of my soundest helps in writing fiction. I pass it 
on to you for what it may be worth: 

. . . There reaily are no general rules applicable 
to everybody. Each person must discover for him- 
self what methods fit him best, individually. Thus 
some people find it best to develop several ideas at 
a time—having two or more stories under way at 
once—while ethers (like myself) prefer to tackle 
only one thing at a time. Same way about develop- 
ing a story from a “plot germ.” Many prefer to 
spin the yarn as they go, not knowing what the end 
will be, while others do best- when a synopsis of 
the whole thing is prepared. I myself use both 
methods—according to the effect the subject matter 
has on me. Sometimes I shoot ahead of my pre- 
viously planned idea, yet at other times I am 
guided by an outline. 

Several years ago I drew up a set of suggestions 
for writing a story, so in case they’d be useful to 
you (and I feel they are sound in principle) I'll 
try to give the substance of them here: 

SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITING A STORY* 


(The idea and plot being tentatively decided on.) 

1. Prepare a synopsis or scenario of events in 
order of occurrence—not order of narration. De- 
scribe with enough fullness to cover all vital points 
and motivate all incidents planned. Details, com- 
ments and estimates of consequences sometimes 
desirable. 

2. Prepare a synopsis or scenario of events in 
order of narration, with ample fullness and detail 
and with notes as to changing perspective, stresses, 
climax. Change original synopsis to fit this outline 


*By permission of Arkham House. 
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if such a change will increase the dramatic force or 
general effectiveness of the story. Interpolate or 
delete incidents at will—never being bound by the 
original conception, even if the ultimate result is a 
tale wholly different from that first planned. Let 
additions and alterations be made whenever sug- 
gested by anything in the formulating process. 

3. Write out the story, rapidly, fluently and not 
too criitcally; following synopsis 2. Change inci- 
dents and plot whenever the developing process 
seems to suggest such change, never being bound by 
any previous design. If development suddenly re- 
veals new opportunities for dramatic effect or vivid 
story-telling, add whatever is thought advanta- 
geous—going back and reconciling early parts to 
the new plan. Insert or delete whole sections if 
necessary or desirable, trying different beginnings 
and endings till the best is found. But be sure 
that all references throughout the story are thor- 
oughly reconciled with the final design. Cut out all 
possible superfluities—words, sections, paragraphs, 
or whole episodes or elements—observing the novel 
precautions about reconciliation of references. 

4. Revise the entire text, paying attention to 


vocabulary, syntax, rhythm of prose, proportioning 
of parts, niceties of tone, grace and convincingness 
of transitions (scene to scene, slow and detailed ac- 
tion to rapid and sketchy time-covering action or 
vice versa, and etc.), effectiveness of beginning, 
ending, climaxes and so forth, dramatic suspense 
and interest, plausibility and atmosphere, and var- 
ious other elements. 

5. Prepare a neatly typed final copy, never hesi- 
tating to make last-moment corrections. 

(Take care of chronology when the tale extends 
over long time periods.) .. . 

In case there is any confusion in the reader’s 
mind about Order of Narration and Order of Oc- 
currence, here follows an explanation. 

Order of Narration means simply the order in 
which the author presents the incidents of the story 
to the reader. 

Order of Occurrence means that the events are to 
be recorded one after the other, in chronological 
sequence, just as they are supposed to happen, 
regardless of how they will be told or presented 
to the reader. 


My answer to the title question is “Everything.” 
If you’re not selling, maybe it’s because you're 
using the wrong name. I know from my own 
experience that fresh, original ideas won’t come 
unless the pen-name is right. 

Maybe you think you are the kind of person 
who can do best under your own name. Many 
cannot. And I doubt if even you wouldn’t turn 
out more masterpieces if you created another per- 
sonality to do your writing for you, at least some 
types of writing—when you want to let down your 
hair, for instance. 


But be careful of the name you choose. One 
writer who was using her married name and get- 
ting nowhere, discovered that the name suggestion 
of her husband and his people cramped her style. 
She liked and respected his people, but herein lay 
the trouble. She was “holding back” for fear she 
would write ‘something of which they wouldn’t ap- 
prove or that wouldn’t do credit to the name. She 
discarded the name and began selling. 


Another writer I know whose husband and his 
people criticized her for “wasting her time trying 
to write.” For that reason, she decided she'd feel 
freer to express herself if she didn’t have their 


name “in her business.” 


“With my new name I felt like a bird that had 
just learned to fly,” she said. 

In this case there was a happy ending. When 
her rejection slips began turning into sales, her 
husband and his people confessed they had been 
wrong, even planned to help her gain more time. 

Writers are sensitive souls. Criticism sticks us. 
Thus, there is a tendency to draw within ourselves. 
But how can we give of ourselves if we draw within 
ourselves? 

Though not a young writer, I’m practically a 
new writer, and have sold several things. But it 
didn’t take me long to find out that I didn’t want 
my readers to know what J was thinking, incon- 
sistent as it may seem. There were ideas clamor- 
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By MARY LEE KENDRICK II 


ing to be released but I needed a puppet through 
which to work. I wanted only to pull the strings. 
I remember the time I was writing a one-act 


play to be submitted to the Music and Drama Club_ 


of Oklahoma for consideration on the guest day 
program. Though I had my characters going along 
pretty much on their own, yet I wasn’t satisfied, 
felt I wasn’t letting go with my best efforts. And 
I knew the play would have to be good. 

It was then I realized I would have to use a pen- 
name to forget myself. I thought of my mother, 
thought it might be a nice memorial to her if I 
could write the winning play. I wrote her name, 
Mary Lee Kendrick, in the upper corner of my 
paper. To my surprise my characters quit talking 
and acting altogether! 

This went on all morning. I decided it was 
time for another self-analysis. I found that I was 
being afraid that what I might write wouldn’t do 
justice to my dead mother. In fact, I knew this 
fool comedy was foreign to any type of writing 
she would ever have attempted, but sub-consciously 
I was trying to tack it onto her. 

Then I added the Roman numerals, making the 
name, Mary Lee Kendrick II. And Boy, did my 
characters get busy! I couldn’t keep up with them. 
Ideas literally tumbled out faster than I could 
write them. How I wished I knew shorthand! 

I had created an entirely new personality un- 
hampered by anybody’s inhibitions. 

Yes, the drama department accepted the play and 
put it over with a bang! 


LIGHTHEARTED VERSE 
By FLORA BENOIT 
The sky is fair, my heart is light; 
The world is hunky-dory. 
I bet you think that I’m in love— 
I’m not—I’ve sold a story! 
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PLAY MARKETS 


Art Craft Play Co., Drawer 1830, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Average 10 plays yearly.) One or three-act having one in- 
terior setting. Prefer few more men than women in cast. 
Plays must be suitable for high school production. Use farce 
or comedy in three-act plays—farce, comedy, or drama in one- 
act ones. Payment is made on purchase, depending on the 
play. ‘‘We make a point of giving all material an immediate 
reading and reply,’ states J. Vincent Heuer, editor. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 449 Powell St., San Francisco 2. 
(Approximately 35 plays annually.) One-act mysteries, plays 
for all girls; 3-act comedies or mysteries with more women 
than men in the casts and in one stage set. Also stunts, 
games, etc. Payment depends on play. Outright or royalty. 
“Always write us what type of material you have so we can 
advise if interested. Our reading period is from Oct. 1 to 
April 1 each year.’’ Leslie H. Carter, editor. 


Banner Plays Co., 235 W. Court St., Cincinnati 2. (Yearly 
number varies.) Buys entertainment material other than plays 
—skits, jokes, etc. One-act and three-act plays, all types, for 
mixed or all-women cast. Market is schools and churches. 
Buys outright or on royalty basis. 


Baker Company (Walter H.), 178 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. Caters to the amateur play market—schools, colleges, 
churches. Always willing to read any manuscript suited to 
this clientele. Outright and Royalty. Pays in 2 to 3 weeks. 
Theodore Johnson, editor. (This firm was established in 1845 
and has one of the largest catalogs in the community theatre:) 

Beckley Cardy Co, 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. Will not 
be in market for plays for at least a year. 


Bugbee Company (The Willis N.), 428 S Warren St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. This is a general publishing house for the com- 
munity theatre, slanting for the average producing group. 


Dramatic Publishing Co. (The), 1706 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16. (40-50 yearly.) Buys some reading, skits, holiday hand- 

ks, aS well as one-act and full-length plays, with one set 
shows preferred; also plays for all women and girls. Biggest 
single market is the high school. Reports in two to four weeks. 
Can use all types, although comedies and mysteries: are popu- 
lar. Payment is upon acceptance—outright or royalty basis. 


Dramatics Magazine, College Hill Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Discontinued the publication of one-act plays October, 1947, 


issue. No plays will be accepted till further notice. Ernest 
Bavely is editor. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. H. C 


Eldridge, Jr., editor. ‘‘The type material used depends on the 
year’s publishing schedule, but always includes three-act and 
one-act plays for schoois, churches, women’s and rural groups, 
etc., stunts, novelties, etc. Every year, we also have included 
special day plays for program books of readings, recitations, 
drills, novelties, etc. These special day items cover a wide 
range from Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas, to Moth- 
er’s Day, Easter, Graduation, etc. We are also interested in 
—— for both high and grade school, minstrel material, 
etc. Our schedule usually includes entertainment material 
such as banquet books, stunt books, game books, pantomimes, 
speakers’ helps, etc. Manuscripts should be typed on one side 
of sheet only, double-spaced and in the case of dramatized 
items, should be prepared in that form. Directions for stag- 
ing, costuming, and action should be included, as well as 
dialog. Care should be taken to avoid stilted dialog and trite 
plots. Plays should include plenty of action, whether farce, 
comedy or comedy-drama in type. We prepare our publishing 
schedule in late fall for the succeeding year, so prefer to have 
manuscripts submitted between December and early Spring. 
Good mss. will, however, be considered at any time during the 
year. We assume no responsibility for submitted mss., but 
give them all reasonable care. There is no reading charge. 
All short items and some longer material is purchased outright, 
although we do occasionally write Royalty contracts for full 
evening plays and operettas. Payment made on acceptance.” 


Gillum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. (About 50 plays yearly.) Publishes all kinds of home 
economics material, buying outright at an average of $25 for 
all plays accepted, in one or two scenes, 1000-5000 words, or 
running 20-30 minutes. Present demand is for nutrition plays, 
health plays, first aid, renovation of garments, fashion shows, 
etiquette plays, etc. Publisher judges submitted plays’ theat- 
rical possibilities, does not require testing before submission. 
Also buys monologues, humorous readings, verses, etc., also 
plans for banquets, parties, holiday programs, etc. Accepts 
A ‘ogee within one week after receipt. Mrs. G. N. .Gillum, 

or. 


French, Samuel, 25 W. 45th St., New York. This is one of 
the largest publishers of plays. At one time, it had the market 
sewed up in Broadway plays. The firm gets hundreds of manu- 
> Before sending a manuscript, write and describe your 
play. 

Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New York. Does not 
buy any plays regularly. 
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Hardin (Ivan Bloom) Co., 3806 Grove Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Readings 8-10 minutes; mainly one and three-act plays for 
schools and community groups, non-professional, avoiding so- 
phistication, profanity, difficult staging, anything which would 
bar production where facilities are meagre, and anything in 
character which would make it objectionable to school and 
religious leaders in small communities. Buys outright at rates 
depending on length of p!ay, on publisher’s existing stock of 
that particular type of play, current popularity of such a type, 
and so forth. Also pays on roya!ty basis, varying terms, but 
generally 50 per cent of royalties collected on productions. 
Reports usually within 2 or 3 weeks, but sometimes during 
cataloging or busiest order season, 5 to 6 weeks. Testing before 
submission not required. Ivan B. Boyd. editor. 


Little Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Rarely 
publishes single plays, usually not interested unless the play 
has been successfully and professionally produced. 


Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. (60- 
75 yearly.) One-act and full-length plays suitable for high 
schools, colleges, churches, little theatres, and amateur groups; 
Comedies preferred. Present need, strong dramatic one-act 
plays. Also, publishes skits and various types of entertain- 
ment. Suggest that authors write for catalog. Buys outright 
at rates depending upon estimated sales value of the material; 
also, on royalty basis. Testing not necessary before submis- 
sion, but an advantage to the author. Reports in approxi- 
mately two weeks. L. M. Brings, editor. (This house is 
expanding and has recently bought the T. S. Denison Co., of 
Chicago. The Northwestern catalog contains plays for high 
school and community theatres alike. The Denison catalog 
has been slanted more to the rural theatre and has the longest 
list of minstrel material in the business. Mr. Brings buys the 
plays for both catalogs. He wants plays with farce elements 
dealing with adolescent themes. It would pay to write and 
send him an outline of your play.) 


Pasadena Playhouse, 39 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, 
Calif., tries out original plays on its Laboratory Theatre which 
seats about 50 to 60 people. No royalties are paid for plays 
used on the mainstage and for plays used in the stvdent thea- 
tres. But these plays, we are informed by Charles F. Prickett, 
general manager, are tested plays, the rights to produce which 
are purchased through various play brokerage agents. Any 
ploywright interested in having an original play tried out in 
_ Laboratory Theatre should write Mr. Prickett for condi- 
ions. 


Penn Play Co., 604 Locust St., Philadelphia. Publishes one 
and three-act plays, in one simple set, suitable for production 
by young people’s groups, schools, churches, and little theatres, 
buying outright according to arrangements made with author. 
At present requires cast of most or all women. Does not re- 
quire testing before submission. Reports within three weeks. 
Teresa E. Real, editor. 


Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston 16. (20-100 yearly.) One-act only, holiday, his- 
torical, comedies, fantasies, etc., suitable for production by 
school children. Magazine is divided into three sections ac- 
cording to age level—Junior and Senior High, Intermediate, 
and Primary. $10-$25, on acceptance. 


Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York. Plays 
of every variety which have achieved metropolitan production, 
on royalty basis on terms in accordance with standards estab- 
lished by the Authors League of America. Requires that plays 
have had testing before submission. Reports within two or 
three weeks. Saxe Commins, editor. 


Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. (15-20 
plays yearly.) One-act and three-act plays for high schools, 
colleges, churches—the general non-professional field. Best 
guide is to judge audience reaction in such circumstances— 
reaction that the playwright has observed. Buys outright, 
paying upon acceptance as to suitability of a play for any of 
these groups., an amount in line with publisher’s estimate of 
play’s worth for the specific market, also on royalty basis, at 
rates which vary slightly as the matter is taken up with the 
playwright in each case. Steady demand for plays with pre-. 
ponderance of female characters, especially in full-length plays. 
“‘We believe war plays are liabilities at this time. Testing be- 
fore submission not required, as publisher does testing if plays 
are bought, but tested manuscripts are preferred as they are 
usually better written. Reports usually within two weeks, 
often sooner. Lee Owen Snook, editor. Has a thriving depart- 
ment of plays for children ‘‘and is in the market for plays for 
the kindergarten on up through the grades. Plays that have 
been produced by the author are preferred, since much stress 
is put on testing. Operettas, skits, and practically all forms 
of entertainment for little folks. This material is bought out- 
right or on a percentage of book sales.’ 


Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 
10. (10-12 plays yearly.) Entertainment material; programs, 
pageants, and recitations for church use. Outright purchase 
at rate depending upon length and quality. Prefers testing 
before submission. Dorothy Fay Foster. 
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Our New York correspondent writes: “Philip 
Ewald, Associate Editor of Whittlesey House, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, is anxious to see some 
provocative books. . . . George Brockway, of W. W. 
Norton Co., 101 5th Ave., says his publishing house 
is wide open for excellent non-fiction. . . . Westerns 
are still holding the lead over detectives and mys- 
teries and it looks as though this trend would stay 
for a while. Science-fiction is also taking a spurt. 
Confessions are holding their own as are the love 
pulps. . . . Male, the poor man’s Esquire, published 
at 350 5th Ave., is being revived with Stan Lee as 
editor. No fiction is wanted as yet, but short, 
robust, rather than too smart, articles with sure 
man-appeal. . . . Ed Bodin, literary agent, has been 
appointed supervising editor of Physical Culture, 
535 5th Ave., New York 17. Mr. Bodin’s office is 
next door to Physical Culture—545 5th Ave. This 
is not a desk job, but that of consultant. Mr. Bodin 
says his own atircle in the August issue of the maga- 
zine—“Cancer Conquered—Proved by Evidence in 
Texas Court”—is the strongest thing he has ever 
written. It will be reprinted with a distribution of 
a million copies. . . . Don’t get stampeded into the 
television whirlpool. While some people may be 
getting in on the ground floor of television and may 
cash in, in time, the writing opportunities in this 
field at present are nearly all taken by the advertis- 
ing agencies; but when the money starts going 
around, the ones who will get it are the writers who 
have published name credit, not those who believe 
they could do television scripts on speculation. If 
you feel you must get into television, put in your 
application to the advertising agencies and the sta- 
tions direct. . . . The folding of Varsity Magazine 
with the August issue proves there are more young 
girl readers than young men. It seems that the 16- 
year-old boy wants to read men’s magazines, but 
the 16-year-old girl stays with her own ages in 
Miss America, Seventeen, and Calling All Girls . . 
Salute Magazine is ready to make its last salute to 
publication. It just can’t make the grade. As one 
soldier said, ““My saluting days are over.” Anything 
that smacks of war consciousness has a hard time 
these days, in spite of some war stuff selling and the 
draft. ... A story that shows good relations among 
races has a first mark toward acceptance at the 
Saturday Evening Post, which is eager to convince 
all that it is not anti-Jewish. . . . Physical Culture 
is looking for documented stories of people who 
have been deceived by doctors, not over 2000 words. 
No names of characters will be used, but affidavit 
must be furnished. . . . Radio City Playhouse, Radio 
City, New York, is open for 30-minute plays of gen- 
eral interest, not crime or propaganda. It pays 
around $200... . Argosy is the talk of the publish- 
ing world of late. Its big increase in circulation is 
credited to Rogers Terril. The slicks are watching 
writers in ‘Argosy. To say “I have sold Argosy” 
means you have name credit worth while, because 
editors are alert to whatever is catching popular ap- 
al. The cover names of the past ten years do not 
pull as well as many editors have thought. Titles 
pull better; and reputation of the magazine, best of 
all. A good restaurant doesn’t have to advertise 
“Big shot roast beef today.” If people know the 
restaurant has a reputation for good food, they go 


in. Too much ballyhoo without substance has 


18 


soured the public toward movie and magazine dis- 


. play and there is a trend for the “nmew’—that means 


new names of authors if the story is good. This 
makes it tough for some artificial editors who grew 
on buying big names and playing safe. Now, when 
the story is the thing, some fiction editors are be- 
wildered. Watch for a lot of changes in fiction 
editors this year.” 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., W., Toronto 1, 
is badly in need of top-notch short stories of about 
5000 words for fall scheduling, according to Gwen 
Cowley, fiction editor. On the Star’s rejection slip 
the following taboos are listed: Stories about gang- 
sters, politics, peculiarly regional problems; stories 
with unfamiliar historical settings; military stories, 
World War II; stories with college-background; sexy 
stories that are vulgar (divorce and triangular sto. 
ries acceptable if delicately handled); smart-alec 
dialogue; dialect; stories which emphasize drinking; 
stories with a newspaper background or stories 
about writers or editors or advertising men; radio 
stories; religion; stories concerning insanity; per- 
fect crime and mistaken identity plots; stories of the 
war of 1914-18; Hollywood stories; stories giving 
major importance to adolescent characters. 

Tex Granger Magazine is the new name fot 
Calling All Boys, the Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. It uses short stories, 
adventure, sports, 2000 to 2500 words each, aimed at 
hoys 10 to 15 years old. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance at 3 cents a word. 


© > 


Introducing Horace B. Snood 

Who works only when in the mood. 
An hour a day 

If he feels that way— 

But his larder is usually nude. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Ski News and Ski Illustrated, the two oldest mag- 
azines covering the sport, have merged. Offices are 
at Hanover, N. H. 

Circuit Magazine, 4729 S. State St., Chicago, has 
heen discontinued. 

Western Live Stock, 1832 Curtis St., Denver 2, has 
recently purchased The Westerner, 1820 Curtis St., 
Denver. Though it was the policy of The West- 
erner to run fiction stories with a ‘Western back- 
ground, Western Live Stock, with which it is now 
merged, carries no fiction at all. “We are inter- 
ested, however, in a few non-fiction feature stories 
which would be of interest to genuine, practical cat- 
tlemen who make up our readership,” states Ruth 
Lambert, editor. “Since our readers are men who 
make their living raising cattle and horses, any 
feature material we carry must be accurate and 
pre-suppose a ranch background.” For articles 425 
to 1500 words (nothing longer than 1500 words is 
used) 1 cent a word will be paid. 

Pageant, 535 5th Ave., New York 17, is now back 
on a monthly basis. 

True Police Cases and Startling Detective, both 
published by Fawcett, at 67 W. 44th St., New York 
18, are on bi-monthly schedules. 

Handbag Buyer has been added to the many 
trade publications put out by Haire Publications, 
1170 Broadway, New York 1. 

Radio Maintenance, Boland & Boyce, Inc., pub- 
lishers, Montclair, N. J., a magazine slanted to- 
ward the radio serviceman, wants good articles on 
servicing techniques, new test equipment, advertis- 
ing and selling for the serviceman, and other re- 
lated A. M., F. M., and television articles. “We also 
want stories about men who have developed suc- 
cessful service businesses,” informs Marvin H. Al- 
bert, associate editor. “In this field the writer must 
really know his stuff. Many articles will be assigned 
to writers showing they have an understanding of 
the field; others may be free-lanced on_ specula- 
tion.” Payment is 2 cents a word. A query is 
desired. 

Wheelabrator Digest, American Wheelabrator & 
Equipment, Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. A_ free sub- 
scription of publication sent to approximately 
17,000 men in metal-working industries. Uses photo 
feature stories and human interest cover photo- 
graphs; also short non-fiction articles not over 1000 
words, well illustrated, of scientific achievements; 
biographical sketches of inventors, and so forth; 
outdoor subjects of an unusual character; sporting 
events; nature subjects, and so forth. Payment is 
made on acceptance depending on the article and 
photos furnished. Robert E. Schallial is editor. 


LEARN QUICKLY TO CREATE AND 
WRITE HUMOROUS PHILOSOPHY. 


You do not have to guess and plod along 
the path of progress alone. PROCESS 1, 
2, 3, 4 and the IDEA GRAPH will guide 
you step by step to your goal. They are 
handy tools for those who write articles, 
fiction, books, advertising, columns,  edi- 
torials, publicity and radio scripts. Easy 
payment plan. Write for full particulars. 


CREATIVE PRESS 
Box 25 Los Angeles 2, Calif. 
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Sells to Maclean’s for $300 
“I give the Palmer Institute 
course my unqualified approval. 
It is interesting, easy to under- 
stand, and produces results: wit- 
ness my $300 check for a story 
accepted by Maclean’s. Your Lit- 
erary Agency has my thanks for 
conscientious marketing of manu- 
scripts.” — Francis B. Williams, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FREE BOOK Shows How You 


Learn FICTION 


—The Basis for Big Pay Writing in All Fields: 
Short Story, Article, Novel, Radio 


Have you ever analyzed the basic difference between 
the material of writers who are just struggling along 
and of those who réceive the big fees from the best 
known publishers? 

It’s very simple. One merely tells his story or recites 
his information in a dull, uninteresting fashion. The 
other makes his sparkle with life, animation and inter- 
est. The latter applies the principles of a_ fiction- 
trained writer—principles which apply to writing in all 
fields of expression—not only in short stories, mysteries 
and novels but also in magazine articles, newspaper 
features, radio scripts. These principles are the unique 
basis of Palmer Training—the basis of success of its 
graduates. 

First Story Sells for $240 

“‘My first story sold to Modern Romances, thanks to 
Palmer Institute. Being professional writers, your in- 
structors understand a beginner’s problems. Their writ- 
ten comments are balm to the wound of being an un- 
published writer. Then, presto! a story sells, and the 
wound is no more.’’—Harriett F. Wenderoth, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

Sells to Deb for $125 

“Before taking the Palmer course | knew nothing 
about fiction or article writing. All | possessed was 
the urge and a battered old typewriter. Since complet- 
ing the Palmer course | have sold short stories to sev- 
eral publishers (one to Deb for $125), also sever@ 
technical articles based on my own writing experiences 
to writers’ magazine, and many short articles and fill- 
ers. These sales are only the beginning. . . . I’m now 
working on a paying basis, thanks to Palmer Institute.” 
—Edith Powell Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


FREE BOOK Shows How 
To find out how Palmer Institute may help you 
as a writer, send for free book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories” which gives details of proven home- 
study method, plus case histories of successful stu- 


dents. Send today. 
PALMER INSTITUTE VETERANS 
This course 


OF AUTHORSHIP, Est. 1917 
Member, National Home 
Study Council 


Desk G-88, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE 
BOOK PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
, Desk G-88, 1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, California 

Please send me free illustrated book, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Sa'able Stories,’’ explaining the unique fea- 
> tures of your home-study training. This request is 
§ confidential and no salesman will call. 


q Mr. 
Mrs. 


approved for 


veterans 
training. 
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Their Voices Shall Be Heard, Box 322, Atlantic 
Iowa, a bi-monthly, is in the market for poems, 
short prose articles and stories. Cash at the rate of 
2 cents a line for poetry and up to $10 for short 
stories, will be paid to subscribers, but payment 
to non-subscribers will be made in subscriptions 
and books and publicity. “In addition to the pay- 
ments and prizes given by Pross Publications, the 
artists’ and writers’ colony at Hobby Town, Mt. 
Home, Ark. will give reprints, books, and many 
prizes of interest to collectors. For free book reviews 
to subscribers and non-subscribers alike books 
should be sent directly to Ethel Maguffey, c/o R. L. 
Schreiber, Mt. Home, Ark.” Miss Maguffy adds 
that the reviews will be written by teachers and 
lecturers connected with the Artists’ and Writers’ 
Conference of the Oark Hobby Colony, at Mt. 
Home. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference: Woman’s WHO WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, A.J., Miami 33, Florida. Author of HOW 
TO PLOT AND WHY: postpaid, $1.00. 


BLIND SPOT! 


Western Trailer Life, a monthly published by 
Trailer Coach Association of California, 3150 W. 
6th St., Los Angeles 5, invites writers to submit 
manuscripts (features, articles, fiction) 500 to 1000 
words slanted toward trailer life, and travel or out- 
door subjects of interest to trailer owners. Some 
poetry, pictures, and cartoons, similarly slanted, are 
also used. Payment, according to Milton C. Hill, 
editor, will be made on publication at from 14 
cent to I cent a word for features and fiction, $3 
to $8 for poetry, and $2 to $5 for good glossy 
pictures. ; 


Abbe Theatre School, 1697 Broadway, New York 
19, is expanding its policy of new play try-outs and 
inaugurating a practical workshop whose sole pur- 
pose is to produce new plays. The play, according 
to Gloria Monty, will be in rehearsal for five weeks 
during which a close relationship for playwright, 
actor and director can be established. The actors 
are of advanced caliber, the directors professional 
and the plays will be done at Master’s Institute, 
103rd Street and Riverside Drive, for two perform- 
ances. “We hope,” writes Miss Monty, “by this to 
establish an experimental workshop for playwrights 
as well as actors.” 


Pilgrim Youth, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, a 20-cent 
monthly edited by J. Elliott Finlay, pays 1 cent a 
word on acceptance for adventure, sports, humorous, 
youth problems, school short stories, 2000 to 3000 
words, and 24 cent a word on publication for non- 
fiction—articles on science, vocations, sport, music, 
nature, religion, biography—1000 to 2500 words. 
Everything should be slanted to high-school age 
youth. Photos of interest to this age group are 
bought at $1 to $5. Supplementary rights are re- 
leased to the author. 


Everybody has a blind spot—cnd particularly is this true of the literary field. 
Here even the most talented of writers stymie themselves—do in fact require the 
services of a literary expert to point out defects not so obvious (else why would you 
have incorporated them in your writings)—and thus bring you and your work closer 


to sale and literary achievements! 


DISCOVER for yourself the literary benefits you will receive through the assist- 


ance of this agency! 


With over 22 years background as editor and publisher, literary consultant, 
instructor, author and newspaperman, DANIEL S. MEAD is uniquely well-qualified 


to help you with your literary problem. 


through his professional assistance. 


Scores of writers all over the world have sold 


Whether professional or amateur, we will give you our sincere and friendly 
cooperation on your BOOKS (fiction and non-fiction), STAGE PLAYS (one act and 
regulation length), SHORT STORIES and ARTICLES. Do not send poetry or scenarios. 
New department for TELEVISION manuscripts. 


Send stamped, addressed envelope with each manuscript. 


Bulkier scripts had 


better be shipped by Express prepaid. Retain copies of all mss. 


There is no reading fee. 
upon request. Write today! 


In event of sale our commission is 10%. 


Free circular 


Literary Agency 


DANIEL S. MEAD 


Dept. A.J., 264 Fifth Avenue 


20 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
spirited horse, and as full of energy, writes her 
children’s verses, her children’s plays. 

Do you wonder there is a freshness, a breeziness, a 
wholesomeness, about them that make children 
plead for more? 

© © 


Wayne Overholser (“Beating the Sagebrush”) is 
another Boulder writer, though he very recently 
moved here from Montrose, Colorado. His article 
gives his writing biography. 

© 

Boulder, by the way, is abuzz with writers as 
this issue of A. & J. goes to press, for the 15th An- 
nual Writers’ Conference of the Rocky Mountains 
is under way on the campus. Under the direction 
of Harry Shaw, general editor for Harper’s, it offers 
three weeks packed with forums and lectures on the 
many varied forms and phases of writing. Many 


Colorado authors of note are on the staff or serving’ 


as guest speakers. In addition there appear such 

names at John R. Tunis, John Mason Brown, Max 

Wylie, and others equally distinguished . . . Better 

plan next year to attend the Boulder conference! 
© 


It is seldom that we use interviews, but I couldn’t 
resist Carol Bird’s “A Poet’s Creed,” possibly be- 
cause I have always enjoyed Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin’s poems, and his ability to show us so much 
beauty in the quiet, humble, simple things of 
everyday living. Let those who wish climb a rope 
into the ether to get poetic inspiration: give me 
the home, the country, God’s small creatures, and 
the little happenings that make for love and con- 
tent and happiness. 

© © © 

Robert Moore Williams (“The Trick of Getting 
Started”) has a right to a beaming countenance. 
He has been writing since 1937—sold his first story— 
has appeared in a full 25 different publications, in- 
cluding Ladies Home Journal and Blue Book— 
specializes in science, fiction, detectives, and West- 
erns. He has a beautiful but smart wife (she’s a 
University schoolmarm—an assistant professor of 
psychiatric social work) and they have “the finest 
child west of the Mississippi,”.a 31-year-old girl. 

Mr. Williams is no Big-I fellow. He doesn’t 
think for a moment he sprang full-blown into the 
magazines. Instead, he would like publicly to 
thank Ray Palmer (Ziff-Davis) “for beating into 
my blood and bones the meaning of the word 
story”; Leo Margulies (Standard) who gave him his 
first check; Fanny Ellsworth (Ranch Romances) 
and Alden H. Norton (Popular). “Thanks, good 
editors, for your encouragement, -advice, and 
checks.” Mr. Williams’s home is at 946 Goodfellow 
Blvd., St. Louis 12. 
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For good measure this month, we have an article 
on legal jargon (“Language of the Law”) by David 
Hellyer of Balboa, Calif.; “H. P. Lovecraft on Story 
Construction,” by Duane W. Rimel of Lewiston, 
Idaho; and a short bit, “What’s in a Name?” by 
Mary Lee Kendrick II of Oklahoma City. A few 
quatrains fill out an occasional inch of spare space. 
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Strictly Personal . . . Forrest, Ruth, and Forrest, 
Jr., have come and gone. Forrest, an incurable 


radio ham, had constructed a portable station 
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which he carried in his car so that he was able to 
talk with other hams all the way from San Carlos, 
Calif., to Boulder. He also brought on for me to 
see the Duomatic Keyer for perfect code-sending on 
which he was granted a patent some months ago. 
Incidentally, his call letters are W60WP (and 
Ruth’s are W6SXG) in case any A. & J. readers are 


also amateur radio enthusiasts. . . . It was a proud 
Sunday for me when I headed the table at Blan- 
chard’s, a beautiful resort up Boulder Canon, only 
a few minutes from home, around which were 
seated John’s and my three fine sons, their wives, 
and the four grandsons ranging from four months 
to nearly nine years. Margaret was unable to be 
on at this time. She has recently accepted a posi- 


- tion as Public Assistance Worker in Redding, Calif. 


.. . Poor old Mortimer! He feels quite in the dis- 
card now we have a baby in the house! 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


89 WAYS TO MAKE 
MONEY BY WRITING 


New Revised 1948 Edition 


More than 100 different fields of writing are 
covered in the 1948 revision of this Special Re- 
port, first issued in 1935. A tremendous amount 
of helpful information is presented. 

» 89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask only, 
“How can | cash in on my writing talent?’ The 
Special Report is a practical, down-to-date survey, 
covering fiction, articles, verse, and many types of 
miscellaneous writing. Treatment is terse, with 
formulas, taboos, length, rate and other informa- 
tion. Duplicated form. App. 15,000 words. 

Regular price is $1.50. 

During July and August, if you will send $1.75, 
you will receive a six months’ subscription to The 
Author & Journalist, reguiarly $2 per year, and in 
addition will receive 89 WAYS. Use the conven- 
ient order form. (If you are already a subscriber, 
your subscription will be extended for six months.) 
The A thor & Journalist, 

Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

P.ease send me a copy of the 1948 Edition of 89 
Ways To Make Money By Writing, and in addition 
enter my subscription for six months. I enclose 
$1.75 in accordance with your Special Offer. 
ia My subscription should be handled as an extension. 


if Please send C. O. D. 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $119.50 
Delivery 8 weeks. Have your books published 
not just printed. There is a difference. Novels 
by special arrangement. Misc. Books. 10,000 
book accts. Ref. Dun & Bradstreet. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 


We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
manuscripts and our best efforts to try to have your 
manuscripts published. Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5,000 
words; over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 
10.000 to 40,000, $7.00; full-length novels and plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typed 20c per page. 
NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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QUALITY HOUSE 

In our June issue, the address of Quality House, 
publisher of Robert ‘Turner's book, “Pulp Fiction,” 
appeared garbled in our review. It should be 509 
5th Ave., New York 17. The book sells for only 
$1.00. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Accuratey. Promptly. Original and Carbon. 
Up to 10,000 words — 50c per thousand 
Over 10, 000 words — 45c per thousand 
Expert finishing and typing of your rough draft 
$1.00 per thousand 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
249 So. 8th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
O 


Ist Floor 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS 
Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 


11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif 


DVD 


x I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of sat- 
isfied clients. I may be able to help you see your 
name in print and make money on your raw material. »* 
Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. * 

* 


¥ WILL HEIDEMAN 

«x Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 


SONGWRITERS 


NO POEMS WANTED. YOU don’t have the right 
slant. Get your FREE copy of ‘Racket Exposed.” 
It'll open your eyes. 


The Independent Writers Association 


Somerville 12 New Jersey 
(sample copy “independent Writer’’ Magazine 25c) 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club a 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
ee to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 

Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


WRITERS! 
YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


If you have faith in that rejected book, short story 
manuscript or article, why waste time, money and 
effort in having it returned to you? You tell us 
what New York publisher has it and our service 
will pick it up and deliver it to any other publisher 
in New York City you mention. We are not agents. 
A postal card will bring details. Do it now! 


SCRIPTERS SERVICE 


558 West 193rd Street New York 33, N. Y. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 
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FOR MIDDLE WEST’S MAIN STREET 


Nowadays, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, a 
supplement (magazine section) for insertion into 
and circulation with both daily and weekly news- 
papers in cities of 25,000-and-under in population, 
where 56% of the U. S. live, is in the market for 
factual articles with photos, prepared in general- 
magazine style. Because Nowadays section is printed 
5 weeks before issue-week, material should be of 

“time” rather than “spot” nature. Fiction pieces 
which will be used only occasionally should be ap- 
proximately 2000-2500 words. In general, each 
issue will contain—and the editors are seeking: 

1. Article of National Scope: Commerce, food, 
national trends and problems, important U. S. per- 
sonages, building, etc., as it affects the nation and 
our readers. 

2. Article on industry, business, commerce, in 
cities 25,000-and-under in population 

3. Half-page article on foreign country: Some 
U. S. trade, development, etc., with a_ foreign 
country. 

4. Page of cooking and homemaking hints: 
Recipes, kitchen hints, beauty and health hints, 
decorating, homemaking, fashions, food items of all 
sorts, etc. 

5. Another Woman's Page: Article or items of 
direct interest to women readers. 

6. Article of Agricultural Interest: Not done in 
localized, farm trade paper style, but on mid-west 
or national scale, such as citrus industry, farm con- 
ditions, agriculture as a whole. 

7. A Sports Article: Sports, hunting and _fish- 
ing, etc. 

- 8. Science Stories: Covering science and medi- 
cine in terms of our readers. Written by authori- 
ties, or as told by authorities. 

9. Other: Movie previews and articles, Holly- 
wood, cartoons, entertainment, articles for younger 
and children readers, other articles of Middle West 
importance. 

10. All types of articles of general, family 
interest. 

Where practical and sensible, material should be 
slanted to emphasfze the contribution of the Middle 
West. Thus, the Hollywood article can show that 
movies’ top stars were not born on Broadway, but 
came from the smaller cities of the mid-west; a 
sports article about trotting harness racing could 
show that the traditional county fair sport is what 
now thrills thousands under metropolitan night 
lights. 

No cheap, sensational, brazen material will be 
hought. There must be no “writing down”; no 
material from or regarding political pressure or 
lobbying groups, “causes” or “movements,” alco- 
holic beverage concerns, or regarding controversial 
political, religious or racial subjects. 

Every article must be original (no syndicate ma- 
terial is bought), and should be accompanied by 
sharp, contrasty black and white glossy photos. 

Minimum rate will be 1 cent a word, but rates 
and prices will be separate, individual arrangement 
with each person. 

As the magazine is anxious to build up its file of 
suggested editorial items, and who can cover them, 
it is advisable to send a query outlining any pro- 
posed article, detailing length, slant, available 
photos to illustrate, and a few fundamentals of the 
article. 

The magazine will purchase First and Second 
American magazine rights and reprint rights. 

President of Nowadays, Inc., is K. Lyman Ames. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Furioso, RFD No. 1, Madison, Conn., a 50c quar- 
terly, uses only quality material—first-rate verse, 
very little fiction. All articles (critical essays) and 
reviews (books, music, film, theater) are written 
on assignment. Although overstocked at present, 
when material is bought the magazine pays $5 a 
printed page on publication. Editor is Reed Whit- 
temore; managing editor, John Parker. 


Junior Natural History Magazine, American Mu- 
sesum of Natural History, Central Park W., New 
York 24, reports that its contents are entirely staff 
written. 


Models and Hobbies, N. E. Cor. 16th and Conlyn 
Sts., Philadelphia 41, a consumer publication being 
brought out by Fox-Shulman Publications, will 
cover every branch of models and hobbies, ceramics, 
wood working, model building, stamps, photog- 
raphy, leathercraft, shellcraft, bead work, coin col- 
lecting, and so on, according to Leonard Martin 
Fox, Publisher. Accent will be on “how to do it.” 
Pictures will play a very important part in accept- 
ance and value of material. Payment will be on 
publication at 2 cents a word, with pictures bring- 
ing anywhere from $1 to $5, depending on their 
quality. 


ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. 

Cost is low and results thrillingly satisfactory. 

Write for complete information: 

Mary Kay Tennison, 601 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, California 


Are YOU listed as a 


@ FEATURE WRITER 
@ PHOTOGRAPHER 
@ REPORTER 


in the DIRECTORY OF FREE 
LANCE WRITERS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHERS? 


This important directory goes to 
every editor who purchases manu- 
scripts and photos. If you are not 
already listed, send stamped en- 
velope for details to: 


M. LEONARD SINGER CO. 


49A Monticello Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 
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WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS! 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 
Write for our free detailed circular before 


sending your manuscript. The fee is very 
low. If you want to sell—we can help you. J 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


33-35 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK (18) 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphiet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


CRITICISM REVISION 


Those we are helping report excellent results in under- 
standing and sa‘es. We can do for you what you proba- 
biy cannot do for yourself . . . help you sell. Report 
on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. Plot Book 
folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Steeger 2, Ill. 


© 
THE GHOSTERS | 
© 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can’t get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 6000 
words, plus $2.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
| like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and re- 
turn postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. Fourth St. Tucson, Ariz. 


DO YOU HAVE A STORY 
HOLLYWOOD CAN FILM? 
For information write 


CARLDEN HOLLYWOOD PUBLICITY GUILD 
Dept. H Box 1134 Hollywood, Cal. 


MARGUERITE ROSS DAVY 


GHOST WRITER 


Former'y of Los Angeles. Constantly selling author 
and contributor to countless magazines will help 
you write to sell too. Stamp required on inquiry for 
rep'y. PIERCY, Mendocino County, Calif. 

In the heart of the redwoods. > 
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“Magazine Digest, Spadina Rd., Toronto, Can- 
ada, sent me $10 for a quatrain published in its 
Pot Pourri contest. 

“Hobby Reporter, Penacook, N. H., Tom Moore, 
editor, is a new 25-cent hobby magazine, but I’d 
suggest writers purchase copy for study. 


NEW $1 BOOK SHOWS YOU 
HOW TO SELL 
NON-FICTION AT ONCE! 


Hundreds of non-fiction stories of every 
length and type are being sold every month 
by beginning writers. But successful article writers know 
the formula that clicks. Ronald J. Cooke, veteran edi- 
tor and writer of more than 500 articles of all types, 
has written a book that is helping writers of every type 
of non-fiction to make first sales. 

While the book covers all aspects of trade journalism 
most of the 18 chapters apply to all types of non-fiction 
writing. Here is a partial list of contents: 

Where to find acceptable article ideas © How to 
gather your material © How to write it © How to write 
entirely from home © Becoming a local correspondent © 
Travel and write © Handling the interview .© Getting 
stories by mail © Querying © Examples of published 
articles and how they were gotten © Re-selling the same 
story © Keeping records © Taking your own photos © 
Getting photos free © Examples of acceptable photos, 
etc. 

“Writing for the Trade Journals’ and other types of 
non-fiction, will definitely help you to sell within a 
month if you are sincere, whether you write spare time 
or full time. A market list of the 40 best trade markets 
is included free for a limited time. 

Your copy of this book and market list will be sent 
to you by return mail on receipt of $1. Please add 15c 
exchange on cheques. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 6, 1397 Marentette Ave., Windsor, Ontario. 


SPECIAL TYPING OFFER 


On your first order, 35c cents per 1000 
words up to 10,000. Regular rate, 50 cents. 
10% discount on lengths over 15,000. 
Carbon copy. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections. Mailed flat. Prompt service by 
former college secretarial instructor. 


ERLING N. ROLFSRUD, Deerwood, Minn. 


The National Poetry 
Society of America 


| Is now welcoming to membership all cultured 
persons interested in good poetry. 


| Under the present quota terms new members 
are accepted at special low rates until the 
charter is closed. 


| Membership now includes one year’s sub- 


MARKETS FOR QUATRAINS 


Joseph C. Salack, who wrote “Quatrains Are 
Easy to Write,” for our May issue, sends us the 
following information on markets for quatrains. 

“My most recent efforts have appeared in “Wake 
of the News,” Chicago Daily Tribune, Chicago. 
This is a Contributors’ Column, and does not pay 
for material. However, I usually clip my pub- 
lished four-liners, paste them to a_ blank, with 
credit to the Tribune, and send them to reprint 
magazines, joke contests, slogan contests, etc., re- 
ceiving generally from $1 to $10 each. 

“*Colonel Cob,’ Drovers’ Telegram, Kansas City 
15, Mo., pays $2 for best quatrain or poem ac- 
cepted each week; $2 for best joke. 

“The Saturday Evening Post, Country Gentle- 
man, Cappers’ Weekly (Topeka, Kansas) all use 
quatrains; so, also, do most of the verse magazines 
listed in January A. & J. Newspaper columns that 
use verse are, however, among the best markets.” 

In the hobby field (see another article by him, 
“Hobby Writing Is Profitable” in October, 1947, 
A.& J.) Mr. Salak notes the following: 

“Everyday Hobbyist, Alan W. Farrant, Box 104, 
Highland Park Sta., Los Angeles 42, has recently 
changed its format, and no longer pays for mate- 
rial. It looks like a house organ now. 

Coronet, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, invites 
submissions for its Quiz Department—three Quick 
Quizzes, one page in length, each month. Quizzes 
should be original and clever, not requiring too 
much prior information fro mthe reader, and de- 
veloped within ususual patterns. Quizzes made up 
of or illustrated by sketches or photographs are 
specially welcome. Top prices are paid on ac- 
ceptance. Address Quiz Editor. 

Dance Magazine, 503 W. 33rd St., New York 1, 
is entirely staff-written, according to Helen Dzer- 
molinska, editor. 

© o> 


PLEASE NOTE! 


The address of Valiant House, publishers of 
Clement Wood’s “Poets’ and Songwriters’ Guide,” 


advertised in July A. & J. was erroneously given. 


as 644 Ave. of Americas, New York. The correct 
address is 664 Avenue of Americas, New York, 
N. Y. This comprehensive, clear-cut, easy-to-read- 
and-understand guide to better writing—“Clement 
Wood’s Most Important Book”—costs but $3.50. 


DON’T MISS ANY ISSUES OF 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST! 


If You Are Not On the Subscription List, Send 
in the Coupon below—NOW! 
The Author & Journalist 

P. O. Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 


Please enter my subscription to THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST. | enclose payment as checked: 


scription to STANZA, The National Poetry 
Magazine. Sample copy 25c. O 1 Yeor—§2. 
| Please address all inquiries to: 
. N 
The National Poetry Society 9 
of America 
P.O. Box 1425 Washington, D. C. City 
} (8-48) 
24 The Author & Journalist 


ire SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


he High‘ standards of performance maintained year in 
and year out, explain the long life of the OLDEST 
WRITERS SERVICE (established 1893). A complete 


ke service for short stories, BOOKS, articles, essays, 

30. veise—we criticize, revise, type, ‘market. Catalog 

ay Free of Dept. J. . 

ib- Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 

ith 

int 

re- 

ARTICLES WANTED 

ie. ; Qualified article writers (no fiction) are now 
asked to submit free-lance articles to NOW- 
ADAYS, the weekly magazine-section circulated 

le- with 305 mid-West newspapers (total 824,000 

se circ.) Articles of all types wanted. 

| Prefer query letter first. Send postage if wish 

les article returned. Payment by arrangement with 

al Ld each writer. Write for further details and print- 

ee ed editorial outline: Editorial Department, NOW- 

mn ADAYS, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 

7, MARKET FOR ARTICLES 

4, 

ly 

e- : . Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 

” POETS PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes $23; 


Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also descrip- 
es tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS: 


“s KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
; (Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 
0 year) 
e- 624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 
ip 
re i 
c- SHORT STORY WRITING 

j How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
1 | courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, ‘Article 
4 } Writing, Versification and —. offer constructive criti- 
r- | cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 


All “ courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample md of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write 0: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


| 

of 

n | WRITER’S COLONY 

¥ You are cordially invited to spend your vacation in New 
Hampshire with me July-August. Personal Private Instr. 

< (Criticism by mail all year.) 

1- 1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW( (Basic Technique)........ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)........ 2.00 

if 3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)..... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)... 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders)...... 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 Patterns Expl.) 3.00 


SUMMER ADDRESS: CONTOOCOOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WRITERS: 
TRY SHORT SHORTS 


by MILDRED |. REID 
and DELMAR E. BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start. selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of each of the 
nine types of the short short story with explanations and 
illusrations of every phase of short story technique. The 
12 best short short stories reprinted and analyzed. 

275 markets paying up to $400.00 for good short 
shorts. List arranged with editors’ comments, types of 
stories wanted, and prices paid. 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all booksellers or direct from publisher. 


BELLEVUE BOOKS 
$3.00 
303 Trust Bldg. Rockford, Ill. 
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Glosting THAT STANDS 
OUT | 

One of my ghosted novels is a top seller 

in religious book stores. Two other books 

have sold 10,000 copies. Consideration 

reading of your idea $1.00. Criticism if | 

do not accept. Extra charge for detailed 


work, 


“Writing for a Living’ 207 pages, cloth... 
“How to Publish Profitably” paper... 1.00 


“Atomic Short Story Technique” paper... 1.00 
RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


MORE SALES for More Writers! 


We have made and will make the first sale 
for new writers. Will you be- the next one? 
Your story, article, novel can be profitably 
placed in one of our many markets in the 
world’s largest publishing center. 


If you are satisfied to work till you make the 
first sale, we shall work with you. Our expert, 
friendly help will show you the way. No, you 
aren’t going to click, if you write the first man- 
uscript and treat it like a sweepstake ticket. 
If it’s in you to persist, plug and sweat, you are 
going to feel the thrill of the sale and check 
like many others who came to us. 


Our commission is 10%. Our fe to read, 
sell or criticize is $1 per 1,000 words, up to 
5,000 words—and it’s 50c per 1,000 there- 
after. For a 5,000-word manuscript it’s $5. 
For a 3,000- word manuscript or less it’s $3, our 
minimum fee. Each script should be accom- 
panied with return postage. 


$4 for novels. Our need is urgent. Editors 
want first novels with new and refreshing ideas. 
Our first reading and letter of appraisal to you 
will be given on your novel for $4. It doesn’t 
matter, if it’s your first, second or third novel, 
we have the markets and will sell it on a 10% 
commission basis, if it has any sales value. Be 
sure to pay the Express Charges on your ship- 
ment—and, if you ship by mail, be sure it’s 
First Class. 


Short stories with any plot or theme, and 
articles on economic, social and political prob- 
lems are wanted. To make the sale, may we 
advise that you send your manuscripts now— 
and the more you send, the better we can work 
with you. After making two sales for you, we 
drop the fee and sell on a straight commission 
basis. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 
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ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 
pull. He sells his own writings, too. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. Mv Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60) and 
Poets’ Handbook ($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect 
longer tne many protits trom versification? Write today; 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL 
DELANSON, N. Y. 


Are You Overlooking Profits 
From Screen Sales? 


Markets are wide open for outstanding 
Originals, Books or Plays. Evidence of this is 
the high price paid for acceptable material. 

| represent established authors as well as 
new writers and offer both Individual Criticism 
and Sales Service for Screen Stories and Book 
Publications. 


Write for FREE Booklet— 

WRITING AND SELLING SCREEN STORIES 
And Getting Yourself Published 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITERS .. . 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 


Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. : 

b. My_students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstend publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE —°AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


LETTERS 


names and addresses. 


A. & 

The question before the house seems to be: s there 
any way of improving the poet’s markets? Limiting 
myself to the verse magazines, | submit that one of 
the reasons they can’t pay their poets is that it costs 
as much to get a new subscriber as the subscriber pays 
for his year’s subscription. This is because foets and 
lovers of poetry are widey scattered, national adver- 
tising and circularization expensive. | therevore, sug- 
gest: that there be formed an association of poetry 
magazine publishers, which might also include ex-pub- 
lishers . One of the magazines might well devote a page 
or two to a Bulletin of this association. It would have 
enough general interest to readers of the magazine, and 
would help keep the members in touch. 

The immediate aims might be (1) To see that when 
a little magazine folds up, all the subscribers are ab- 
sorbed by other poetry magazines of which they are 
not already subscribers. (2) To experiment with group 
advertising. The ad would apply to all the magazines 
bearing its expense, but would suggest that the reader 
subscribe to the magazine nearest home, and would give 
(3) To encourage local promo- 
tion. With all magazines aiming at a national circu- 
lation, they are in competition with each other, yet each 
has a field close at hand which could be less expensively 
worked than the national field. Promotional sugges- 
tions that had proved he'!pful in one city could be passed 
on to verse magazines in other cities. (4) To empha- 
size that the poetry movement has become too inbred 
or ingrown, and to reach out ot readers who do not 
as yet subscribe to poetry magazines. 

| am, for instance, receiving more poetry magazines 
than | can read thoroughly, and every week | receive 
circulars from some poet trying to sel! his book. But 
at one time | received nothing of this sort, not being 
known to be a poet. It would seem that everyone who 
elects a college English course, and all teachers and 
ministers, all camp directors and librarians and writers 
should be introduced to some poetry magazine. If we 
work together along these lines, maybe we can build 
up a few verse magazines to the point where they can 
pay for poems. As a starter | suggest that poets -read- 
ing this, cut it out and send it to the poetry magazine 
to which they subscribe or contribute. If others will 
heip, too, thanks! 

: Margery Mansfield 
Monterey, Mass. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME! 
“‘How to Make Money With a Typewriter’ _25c¢ 
“Ten Ways to Make Money at Home” ____25¢ 
“‘How to Write and Sell Jokes & Gags’’___$1. 
Remit cash, check, postal note—do not send stamps. 
American Success Aids 
Desk 34, Bellmore, N. Y. 


PLOT SALABLE STORIES 


Love makes the world go ‘round! Practically all stories 
for stage, screen, radio, sticks, and pulps have love inter- 
est. What is the barrier to love? The eternal triangle 
that complicates the plot, heightens interest, and sells the 
story. My circular, ‘‘The Possibilities Of The Eternal 
Triangle As A Plotting Device’’ shows step by step this 
easy, simple approach to story plotting. One dollar. 


SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK! 
MEL LEAHY 214 NO. 14TH ST. DENISON, IOWA 
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Courses - Only $5 


Teach yourself to write—and save $$. 
Clever new approach. W.F.W. sold in 
1 week! Journalism—$5. Short-short 
story—$5. Textbooks FREE with each 
course. 


FOY EVANS Americus, Ga. 


The Author & Journalist 


PRIZE CONTESTS 

Countess d’Esternaux, 250 W. 57th St., New York 
19, is announcing the Marie-Louise d’Esternaux 
Gold Medal Award in honor of her daughter, a 
poet who devoted her life to helping other poets, 
who passed on two years ago. The award is to be 
for a lyric in any form, not longer than $2 lines. 
The subject matter must be constructive. The 
contest closes December 1, 1948. Rules may be ob- 
tained by sending stamped addressed envolope to 
Countess d’Esternaux at the above address. 

The Book Industry Committee of the Book Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute has announced the establish- 
ment of the “Gutenberg Award” of $1000 to be 
made to the author of the book which “most pro- 
gressively influences American thought” in 1948, in 
the opinion of a panel of nationally famous persons 
who will serve as judges. The award will be made 
early in 1949. More information and entry forms 
may be secured from the Book Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18. All entries must 
be received by January 31, 1949. 

© © © 

The Phoenix Republic & Gazette Syndicate, 
P.O. Box 1950, Phoenix, Ariz., has been discon- 
tinued. 


0. 6 6.0.0 6.6.4 
BOOK MSS. WANTED 


* Books on gardening, growing flowers, horticulture, 
and the out-of-doors. Twenty thousand words pre- 
ferred. Adult literature only. Accepted material 
published on royalty basis. 


2 WALLACE HEBBARD, Publisher 
x (Incorporated 1926 26) 

x SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


FORE 


POETS: Join NOLLER CORRESPONDENCE 


CLUB 
(Copr. 1948) 
Editorials, techniques, criticism, new information on 
little-known aspects of art. Not a cut-and-dried plan. 
Organizing related groups who will have social and 
professional intercourse while writing and/or studying. 
Write for details. 


ROSE NOLLER 
414 Delaware Ave. 


Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform Editor’s requirements, accurate- 

ly, neatly, promptly. One carbon copy, 50c per 

thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
‘on book manuscripts. 


REBA HIBLER, Steelville, Mo. 


©) 
Writers’ Rejects 


The Magazine of Selected Rejects 
We Print Stories the Other Publishers 
Would not Buy! 


Detailed, Constructive Criticism Given 


With Each Published Rejected Story 
o Beginning Writers ‘Say Writers’ 
Rejects Teaches Them How to Write. 
o Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them 
From Getting Rutt 


$2.50 a Year - Sample Copy 10c 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 


243 W. 4th St. New York 14, N. Y. 


Aucust, 1948 


DOUBLE warrinc INCOME 


Write SALABLE ra by using a 
“Sherwood BRIEF 


Stop wasting time on stories that don't sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your 
writing talent wholly to soundly plotted character 
motivated action packed SIORIES THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’? is a ro-gh draft of a character 
story. It consists of a concentrated, sound:y piotted 
narrative, exciting description, natural conversation, 
correct lingo, trade names, and sparkling action inci- 
dents—all written express'y for you. From this Brief 
you write your own siory in your own words—the 
quick, easy way. 

Yo. will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
successfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One Client 
sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a 
Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A GREEN ST. | WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


I PRACTICE WHAT J PREACH 


Check up on me right now at your corner news- 
stand. You'll find my stories and articles in the 
current issues of the following magazines: 


Story: “Take Me Away From This” 
—August PERSONAL ROMANCES 
Article: “How to Swim in 314 Easy Lessons” 
—August THE WOMAN 
Story: “Out of the Frying Pan’ 
—August DIME MYSTERY 
Article: “Beloved Americans: Fred Stone” 
—August TOM BRENEMAN’S 
Story: “Magic-Fella Skin” 
—August DOC SAVAGE 


Like to know how it’s done? | take you behind 
the scenes and show you, with 25 actual case 
histories—from story idea to editor’s check—in 


“How | Developed Ideas for 25 of My 
Stories, Articles Sold to Major Magazines” 
by JULES ARCHER 
$1.00 Postpaid 


| Jules Archer 

Sharon, Connecticut. | 
Mail me a copy of your 25 Case Histories. Herewith 
my dollar. | 

| 
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YOU CAN WIN 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, Diamond 
Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, Radio-Phono- 
graphs, Washing Machines Watches and other 
tempting prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by learn- 
ing the Secrets of Winning from the ‘School 
of the Stars’’—the School America’s Biggest 
Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, independent 
Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN’’—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It’s yours 
for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt efficient work on quality bond. Carbon copy 
and minor corrections free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents per 1000 words. 


DOROTHY WOOD 
13309 Lincoln Huntington Woods, Mich. 


TOOLS 


FOR YOUR CRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technique__$1.00 


There’s Money in the Novelette____ 1.00 
The Novel: Plan and Production____ 1.00 
Enclosed Find Check ____________ 1.00 
How to Make Love in the Pulps____ 1.00 
Basic Technique of Fiction____-__~_~- 1.00 
Write Mystery Fiction 1.00 


HUGH L. PARKE 
WRITERS AGENCY 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 


You May Be A Novelist! 


Often writers 4 are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance ‘nroagh preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the characters, 
p'otting, making up the chapters, balancing for oo 
emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. to 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A _ novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
ruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short_ Stori 
745. S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, has 
announced its Prize Novel Contest for 1949. To the 
author of the prize novel, as determined by the 
judges, Harper & Bros. will pay $10,000—$2000 as 
an outright prize, independent of royalties, and 
$8000 as a minimum guarantee of royalties to be 
paid six months after publication. 

The Harper Prize Novel Contest is designed to 
give recognition to the work of outstanding merit in 
the field of fiction. The award of the prize guar- 
antees to the author who wins it a substantial finan- 
cial reward such as he might not achieve if his novel 
were published in the ordinary way without benefit 
of the special publicity and promotion, as well as 
the nation-wide interest, which always attend the 
bestowing of the Harper Prize. It is also the pub- 
lisher’s hope that the award may give encourage- 
ment to a new and perhaps unknown author al- 
though the rules of the contest do not exclude the 
work of authors who may have had previous novels 
published. 

For the purpose of this contest no manuscript 
containing less than 30,000 words shall be consid- 
ered to be a novel, and preference shall be given in 
general to manuscripts of full novel length (60,000 
to 150,000 words). Closing date will be June 1, 
1949, and the prize novel will be published early in 
1950. 

If no manuscript entered in the contest is, in the 
opinion of the judges, of sufficient distinction to 

merit the prize award, the judges shall have the au- 
thority to withhold it. However, in the entire past 
history of the Harper Prize Novel Contest, the 
judges have never failed to award the prize. For 
complete rules of the contest, write to Harper Prize 
Novel Contest at the above address. 


“First-rate . . . an important key to magazine sales.” 
—R. W. Lowndes, Ed. Dir., Columbia Pubs., Inc. 


. typical ge of the new best-seller on writing by 
ROBERT TUR former editor, Popular Pubs.; former 
agent; whose an stories appear in Collier’s, Toronto Star 
Weekly, Dime Detective, Super Sports, Romance Western, 
etc. Order ‘‘Turner manual,’’ $1, direct from 


QUALITY HOUSE 
509 Fifth Ave. New York 17 


FOI III IASI II ISSA AK 
FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


Honest, detailed criticism of your cartoon ideas 1 
by gagwriter who has appeared in NEW YORK- 
ER, THIS WEEK, MACLEAN’S, etc. Send $2.00 4 

* and 20 gags to: * 
NICK KOZMENIUK 
* 10188-90 St. Edmonton, Alta., Canada y 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
pan sales—I can help YOU 

sales 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 


Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


| 
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ADD GREETING CARD LIST JULY, 1948, ISSUE 
Crestwick, Inc. (formerly Ars Sacra), 251 4th Ave., New 
york. Humorous, Christmas, everyday, birthday (general 
and relative) juvenile verses, 4-8 lines. Texts will be con- 
sidered, prose is desired particularly in birthday and Christ- 
mas texts. Ideas are also bought, either in dummy form or 
in writing. Payment after Acc. commensurate with idea. 


Albert Bodian, Ed 


WRITE ON TIME! — FREE! 


We're offering a free copy of WRITE ON TIME to 

all who send us $1.50 for a copy of THIRTEEN WAYS 

LOT. A card will bring you the book C.O.D. if 

you prefer. If not satisfied, return book and your 

money will be refunded. Keep WRITE ON TIME for 

your trouble. Short-shorts? $1.00 brings ONE DOLLAR 
E 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Dept. A-J Blue Ash, Ohio 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 


OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES ... 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


TALENTED 
AUTHORS 


Will Help You 


A Staff from Among the Best 
Writers In Hollywood 


Literary Critics — Story Analysts 

Story specialists, all masters in their re- 
spective writing fields. Published novelists. 
Writers with numerous story credits—novels, 
short stories, screen, radio, stage— 

Such are the high-calibre writers and crit- 
ics who will redraft your manuscript, or ad- 
vise and direct you, help you achieve success 
in your chosen profession—writing. All work 
is personally supervised by Mr. Ballenger. 

GHOST WRITING, any subject, from 
outline, synopsis, or idea. Novels, short 
stories, articles. No job too big. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. BOOKS ILLUSTRATED and 
PRINTED. Also sales assistance. 

Only manuscripts or ideas of real merit 
considered. Please write letter giving details 
of help required. Send manuscript if you 
wish. Mr. Ballenger will reply personally, 
and send his beautifully illustrated 3000- 
word brochure. 


_H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-A 


Hollywood 28, California — Phone HI 0193 


August, 1948 


Have you 


AN APTITUDE 


for writing? 


it can pay you well to 
find out now whether or not 
you have an aptitude for dei 
writing by taking the FREE 
Storycrafters Guild Apti- crafters Guild. (Not 
tude Test and Personality connected with any 
other school or insti- 
Quiz. Upon filling in and ‘yurion since 1928.) 
returning this Test and Quiz 
you will receive without obligation a de- 
tailed report on your writing potentialities. 
Then, if you wish, the new Storycrafters 
Guild System will train you in the funda- 
mentals of all creative writing (short stories, 
articles, novels, radio, movies, etc.). EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN through the Storycraft- 
ers Guild Manuscript Sales Service. 
Well-known au- 
thor St. Johns says: 
“It seems to me 
that striving new 
m writers could not 
& do better than ac- 
cept the assistance 
and judgment of a 
Adela Rogers St. Johns man like Frederick 
Palmer, who can tell them what needs to be 
done, how to do it, and even more valuable, 
see that they do it!’’ 
No agent will call. Storycrafters offers 
you America’s finest home-study training in 
creative writing... with abundant criticism 
and assistance... all by fastest mail. 


DON’T DELAY MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Storycrafters Guild, Dept. H-5 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Without obligation please send 


FREE Personality Quiz, Aptitude 
Test and details of Home-Study 


Mr. Creative Writing Course. 
Miss 

Mrs. 

City or R.F.D State. 


If your story is salable, we handle it at the usual 10%, 
commission. 

If it doesn’t quite measure up as a sales possibility, it’s 
returned with a sound, practical, professional criticism po 
should help you in future efforts. 

Working from experience, we offer a service carrying the 
stamp of editcrial approval. Ra are low: $1 for short 
stories, $2 for novelettes, $5 for novels. Send novels prepaid 
by Express via Oceano, Calif. ms 

We have strong New York contacts and steady calls for 
all types of fiction. Prompt, kindly consideration given all 
scripts. Thorough criticism -on stories missing the mark. 
Stamped return envelope must accompany each script. 


Ask about our One-Story Course. It’s helping man 
writers quickly learn the tricks of the trade. — P 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 
Grover City, California 
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QUIZ 
(1) Is a royalty con- 
tract preferable to out- 
right purchase of a book? 
Is it legal to make a ra- 
dio adaptation of a lit- 
erary classic which is not 
yet in the Public Domain? 
(3) Can a story be copy- 
righted in manuscript 
form? (4) Should | have 
an agent? 

The above are but a 
few of the things you may need to know 
about, and when you are an active client of 
mine you are free to ask questions (without 
added charge) pertaining to the work we are 
doing. This is but one of the many extra 
services you can expect when your literary 
counsellor is also a veteran writer. 

| have no stereotyped criticisms or mimeo- 
graphed ‘‘lessons” to sell. |! am not a literary 
agent. | do provide CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, 
PROFESSIONAL EDITING or COMPLETE REVISION, 
depending on the special requirements of your 
manuscript. Write today for my free folder en- 
titled ‘Literary Help,’ which explains in detail 
how | work with writers. 


Parkinseu 
LITERARY AGENT 


e Full representation services for 
established and beginning writ- 
ers. 


@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 
language markets. 


@ Immediate readings, quick re- 
ports, and effective placement. 


Full information on request 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DETAILS 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


WRITER'S SERVICE 


200 S. 7th St., Dept. 3 ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


The Author & Journalist 


| 
: 
: 
: 
New writers needed tO re-write ideas in 
newspapers: magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity ko "break into" fascinating writ- 
ing field. May bring you UP to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary: | 
Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- Sy | 
TION. Postcard will do. 4 
f yp | 
| 
| 
| 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


ANALYZING THE CONFESSION STORY, 50c; ANALYZ- 
ING THE LOVE STORY, 50c. The show-how that gives 
you the know-how. Ernie Phillips, Grover City, Calif. 

“HUMOR BUSINESS,” instructive trade journal covers ‘en- 
tire comedy field . Send this ad and 10c¢ for sample 
copy, to 104 East Fortieth St., New York City, 16. 

POETS: Over 100 current markets, editors’ specifications 
and policies, 50c. No stamps. M. B. Herrick, Deep 
River, Conn. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
in a new Duplicating Service for advertisers. Partic- 
ulars Free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 

SPECIAL MARKET LISTS—Book Publishers, A. & J., No- 
vember, 1947; Trade Journals, December, 1947; Verse 
Market, January, 1948; Standard, Women, Pulp Mar- 
kets, March, 1948; Syndicates, May, 1948. 25c each. 
All 5 for $1.00. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

USED INSTRUCTION BOOKS & COURSES bought, sold, 
rented, and exchanged. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for details and Writers’ List. A card will do. 
SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 Washington St., 
Peabody, Mass. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 20. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Journalist, our 
selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 
Colo. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing, ethically. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c. Also Short Features, 
where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. Address, 
Writecraft Service, Steger 2, II. 

COLLABORATORS WANTED. Genealogical. Good pay. 
Instructions, 25 cents. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, 
Alabama. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—thot universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” Methods, 
Markets, 25¢; “Rural Writer Plan” gets beginners 
checks, 25c; Mg Side of | Writing,” examples, 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 192612 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Cal'f. 

MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your paper 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk Topics 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced English 
teacher help you in presenting your views on vital 
subjects. Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 


FREE—YOUR HANDWRITING ANALYZED—FREE! Send 
sample of writing, name, address, birthday and 3c 
stamp to ETHEL V. HARTMAN, McCrory § Apts., 
Atlantic City, N. J. Kindly mention AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST. 

LAPEL YARN DOLLS — CUTE — with pigtails or curls. 
State col. hair. 65¢ postpaid. HOBO JANE SAMS, 
1426 No. Dak. Ave., Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 

MAY L SEND YOU MY BOOKLET ON WRITING FREE? 
Helen Castella, 652 Fourth Ave., So. St. Petersburg 5, 
Florida. 

POETS—101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of poems— 
25 cents. POET SERVICE, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 

“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATERIAL”— 
columns, cartoons, verse, stories, fillers, articles, com- 
ics—to a chain of newspapers. Many syndicate authors 
command up to $5 a day from each paper. Over 12,000 
dailies and weeklies in U.S. and Canada. New 5,000-word 
folio compiled by our staff is the most complete work 
of its kind. Includes Self-Syndicate Procedure, Rate 
Schedule, Sample Agreement Form, Specimen Letters 
to Editors, 100 Idea-Sources for Newspaper Features. 
Make the established syndicates notice you! That’s 
how O. O. Mcintyre and others got started. Complete 
Folio $2.00 postpaid—refunded if requested. Distri- 
bution limited. Order now. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Desk A-88, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


57 MARKETS for Greeting Card Verse — 25 cents. 
WRITERS SERVICE, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


100 EARN MONEY AT HOME OFFERS, 25c. Homework 
News, Desk C, 814—44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


CARTOON IDEAS written by experienced gag-writer. 
Elm Studio, 1606 Semple Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


August, 1948 


SEND SEVERAL SENSIBLE QUESTIONS AND 3 WISHES. 

*$1 for my time— Future predicted free. Enclose 
postage for reply. HOBO JANE SAMS, 1426 No. Dak. 
Ave., Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 

PUBLICITY! Experienced publicist will handle your single 
releases or entire promotional campaigns. Reasonablic 
rates. Query, giving pertinent facts. Publicist, 810 
West 26th, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York libraries 
(English or foreign languages) accurately, comprehen- 
sively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: expert, reliable 
indexing, proof-reading, copy editing rewriting. Rea- 
sonable rates; reliable, prompt service. Div. B, LI- 
BRARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

OUR WORLD-WIDE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will get you 
the books you have not been able to find. No obli- 
—_— Alta Book Service, Box 258-S, Waterbury, 

onn. 

22 WAYS to make money by writing. Earn from start. 
65 cents postpaid. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minnesota. 


POETS: Over 100 current markets, editors’ specifications 
and policies, 50c. M. B. Herrick, Deep River, Conn. 


FOR TEN CENTS: Sample copy “Amateur Camera-Jour- 
nalist & Feature Writer.” Holden, Publisher, German- 
town 3, Tennesscc. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 5 


Neat, accurate. First copy 20-pound bond. Carbon free. 
Minor corrections in speiling, punctvation and grammar. 
if desired. Proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 
words. Poetry lc per line. Radio scripts 20c per page. 
Please enclose return postage. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


CRW 


@ THE SEAS OF LITERATURE 


Embarking on a literary career without a good plan is like 
going to sea without a compass. The many, many D’Orsay 
clients who now are successful, and, in some cases famous, 
realized this when they started. We helped them set their 
course and saved them years of heartbreaking disappointment, 
and many of them, no doubt, from failure which that dis- 
appointment would have made inevitab‘e. 


Today they are in the magazines, on book shelves, on the 
screen, and directing the destinies of magazines. One of 
them, for example, writes: 

“I have been too busy fighting deadlines these many months 
to write before now, although naturally I have thought of 
you many times. Briefly—I have been living by my type- 
writer exclusively since I worked with you.’’ (*) 

Another client writes: 

“I have really enjoyed working in the Professional Collab- 
oration Service. I sincerely believe it has enabled me to 
learn a great deal about the art of writing. Thank heaven 


your criticism was frank, to the point, and very helpful.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 


If you believe in yourse'f, if you are sincerely anxious to 
become a consistently selling writer in good markets, ACT 
NOW. But act wisely. Use the same .good judgment you 
employ when faced with a medical or legal assistance. Get 
experienced assistance. If you are tired of failure, the re- 
sult of hit-or-miss methods, write for the 40-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” yhich is 
FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of how the D’Orsay 
Service works with writers, and contains vital information, 
not obtainable elsewhere, designed. to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
which you should investigate if you really want to learn 
the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so necessary to success. The 
terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 


D'ORSAY SERVICE 


Established 1919 by 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 
Author “The Profit in Writing’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 
to Sell’ 2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00): 
eta Can Sell’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ 


Kenneth E. D‘Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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‘The long-awaited new textbook on writing by 


:Fechnique of Fiction 


PRACTICAL — STIMULATING 
THOROUGH 


The comprehensive: nature of the book is 
apparent from the four major divisions into 
which its thirty chapters fall: 


I—Fundamentals. [I—Telling the Story. 
Ill—Methods of Work. 1!V—Slanting and Mar- 
keting. Practice Suggestions and exercises 


following each chapter. Complete Index. 
rane I—FUNDAMENTALS . Dialogue 
1. The Story Formula . Atmosphere—-Mood— 


2. Climax and Complica- Contrast 
tions . Transitions 


. Drama and Surprise . “Planting’’ « 
. The Sense of Inevita- 20. Names and Titles 
bility PART 
. Significance 
. Motivation and Char- 21. Getting 
acter 22. Plot Evolved from 
. The Fiction Premise Theme 
. Essentials of Unity 23. Plot Evolved from 
- Suspense as a Plot Character 
Device 24. The — 
Approac 
PART THE 25. “‘Snowballing”’ a Plot 


TORY 26. Inspiration and the 
10. Suspense as a Narra- Subconscious Mind 
tive Device PART IV—SLANTING 
. Retrospect and Com- AND MARKETING 
.--~-pression 27. The Fiction Mart 
. Methods of Handling 28. Introduction to 
Retrospect Slanting 
. Viewpoint 29. The Detective Story 
. Describe It on the Run 30. From Glamour to 
- Making Characters Live Realism 


JP OFFER— 
D CAREFULLY 


Believing that re purchasers, after reading THE 
TECHNIQUE OF FICTION, will wish they could take 
their personal writing problems to Mr. Hawkins, who 
handles all prose manuscripts submitted to the A. 
& J. Criticism Department, an unprecedented offer 
is being made. Advance purchasers will receive, in 
addition to the book, five coupons good for 20 per 
cent discount on criticism service. This discount will 
apply on any manuscript submitted, whether for a 
short-story. of minimum $2.50 fee or for a novel 
running to $25 or more. This means that if the 
writer uses his five coupons, the book will cost him 
nothing or even less than nothing. (See schedule of 
regular fees in criticism service advertisement else- 
where.) 

Order today. You need not wait for the book to 
avail yourself of the discount criticism rates. The 
five coupons will be sent you immediately as an 
acknowledgment of your order. 


—— 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 
( enclose $2.50 4¢heck, money-order, cur- 
rency, stamps) for Prepublication Offer of one 
copy of THE TECHNIQUE OF FICTION by Wil- 
lard Hawkins. 1! understand | will receive im- 
mediately FIVE (5) Coupons good for 20% dis- 
count on criticism service. 
( ) enclose $4.00 (check, money-order, 
rency, stamps) for EXTRA-SPECIAL Prepublica- 
tion Offer of one copy of THE TECHNIQUE OF | 
FICTION, Five (5) Criticism Service 
One Year's Subscription to THE 

| which) —Rege New 


which)—Regular Value $4.50. 
NAME 
FULL ADDRESS 


. 


The Author & Journalist, P.O. Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 
Order Now! 


Let... 
Willard Hawkins 


See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment, -headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author 
of “The Technique of Fiction’ and other 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. Get a com- 
plete report on plot characterization, style; an 
expert analysis of markets. 

Thousands of satisfied clients attest to the 
clear, careful, conscientious criticism rendered 
by Mr. Hawkins. Many of these beginners 
have later made magazine covers and book 
lict= 
can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
’ and appeal will be completely rated. 

dawkins considers your manuscript has 
of sale, with or without revision, his 
yersonal report will include a list of 

buyers. 

urd Hawkins see some of your work! 
fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
s a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
ents a thousand. Fee and return 
1 accompany manuscript. 
(No verse, please) 
THOR & JOURNALIST 
DEPARTMENT 
Boulder, Colo. 


1 the Stories 
You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, ‘“‘Gus, the Great’’ by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill’ by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street = Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me free booklet “The Way 
Editor” and coupon for free analysis of one o 


NAME. 
FULL ADDRESS... 


below, 
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